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JEANIE'S   QUIET  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOME  men,  when  trouble  or  disappointment 
crosses  their  path,  battle  with  it  in  brave 
silence,  asking  no  help,  save  from  above  ;  and 
when  the  strife  is  over,  the  enemy  beneath 
their  feet,  they  go  on  calmly  as  before,  none 
ever  knowing  how  fierce  that  strife  has  been, 
none  seeing  the  wounds  which  they  hide  so 
quietly,  and  bear  so  patiently. 

Others  make  a  very  bitter  outcry  when  the 
world  goes  wrong  with  them.  They  call  to- 
gether   their    friends    and    neighbours,    asking 
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for  help  and  sympathy,  unveiling  their  sharp 
particular  grief  to  anyone  who  will  cast  a 
pitying  eye  upon  it,  murmuring  like  a  hurt 
child  for  the  pain  which  they  have  not  pride 
enough  to  conceal.  And  some,  again,  cruelly 
wounded,  fight  on  more  madly  than  before, 
thinking  by  dealing  heavier  blows  on  every 
side  to  deaden  the  smart  of  their  own,  which, 
however,  refuses  so  to  be  healed. 

Of  this  last  sort  was  Hugh  Deeping.  He 
asked  no  sympathy  from  anyone  in  his  great 
trouble.  He  did  not  strive  with  it  for  a 
season,  gravely,  earnestly,  until  it  lay  beneath 
his  feet,  conquered,  as  all  sorrow  may  be 
conquered  by  him  who  battles  with  it  right 
nobly.  Bu»t  having  received  the  dart  into  his 
breast,  he  hui'ried  away  with  it,  thinking  in  a 
wild,  desperate  life,  to  stifle  its  pain,  and  by- 
and-by  forget  it. 
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He  was  of  a  hasty,  impulsive  nature,  open 
alike  to  good  and  evil  influences.  A  year 
ago,  that  heavy  sorrow  of  his  father's  death, 
bringing  as  it  did  a  cloud  over  all  his  future 
life,  had  well-nigh  crushed  the  [spring  out  of 
him.  But  readily  as  he  had  been  wounded, 
so  readily  did  he  receive  the  balm  which 
should  heal  that  wound.  He  had  none  of 
the  lofty  pride  which  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted. His  was  not  that  stern,  strong  na- 
ture which  makes  a  companion  of  its  woe, 
taking  counsel  with  it  as  a  man  with  his 
friend.  If  he  was  easily  cast  down  by  dif- 
ficulties which  a  cooler  temperament  would 
have  met  with  quiet  disdain,  he  never  put 
away  from  him  the  outstretched  hand  of  re- 
lief, or  nursed  his  disappointment  in  secret, 
when,  by  casting  it  from  him  he  might 
travel  more  quickly  on. 

B  2 
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That  Sunday  morning  in  Lyneton  Abbots 
church  had  put  new  life  into  him.  Coming 
home  again  through  the  sweet  October  sun- 
shine, he  felt  as  if  nothing  could  ever  con- 
quer him  again ;  as  if  that  divine  and 
human  love  which  together  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up  within  his  heart,  would  sustain 
him  through  any  trial,  and  give  him  pati- 
ence for  any  waiting.  Everything  wore  a 
brighter  aspect  for  him  after  that.  Even 
his  daily  task-work,  which  the  day  before 
had  vexed  him  so  with  its  poor  worthless- 
ness,  had  now  a  new  meaning  in  it.  It 
was  no  longer  to  be  scorned,  or  only  done 
with  mechanical  patience.  It  was  God's  mes- 
sage to  him,  and  rightly  read  would  teach 
him  a  lesson  all  divine.  He  felt  such  new 
spring  and  energy  within  him,  the  dawning 
of  a   bright   day   into    whose   hours   he   would 
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crowd   so   much  of    noble   toil    and    lofty   en- 
deavour. 

For  awhile  after  that,  life  went  on  very 
smoothly  with  him.  He  knew  that  he  was 
growing  towards  the  light.  Daily  he  was  lay- 
ing the  strong  hand  of  self-restraint  on  all 
of  his  nature  that  was  not  pure  and  good. 
With  reverent  care  he  was  tending  in  his 
heart  the  seeds  of  holy  purpose  and  effort, 
that  in  days  to  come,  when  they  had  taken 
root  and  grown  up,  he  might  rest  thank- 
fully beneath  their  shadow.  And  through 
all  the  toil  and  labour  of  the  lot  which  had 
been  appointed  him,  there  flowed  like  some 
quiet  stream,  ever  refreshing  and  enriching 
it,  his  love  for  Jeanie  Lyneton ;  that  sweet 
human  love,  which,  almost  like  God's  own, 
raises  and  ennobles  and  purifies  wherever  it 
comes. 
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Now  a  change  had  passed  over  his  life. 
"  Good  for  nothing "  was  the  conclusion 
which  Hugh  Deeping  wrote  on  all  his  fair 
resolves.  He  had  done  his  best,  and  it  had 
failed.  He  had  tried  to  be  good,  and  the 
effort  had  landed  him  in  a  worse  estate  than 
that  from  which  he  had  set  out.  He  had 
worked  well,  and  won  nothing  but  injustice.  He 
had  trusted,  and  been  deceived.  Life,  love, 
providence,  all  seemed  one  great  mockery,  just 
an  array  of  hollow  words  that  had  no  meaning 
in  them.  He  could  but  laugh  when  he  thought 
of  his  patience,  his  trust,  his  hope,  wherewith 
he  was  to  have  done  so  much.  And  when  he 
looked  for  pity,  there  was  none;  and  for  help, 
it  was  far  from  him. 

So,  as  we  have  seen,  he  tried  what  thought- 
less merriment  would  do.  He  began  to  make 
a   fast  thing   of   life,    and,   as   his  fellow- clerks 
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said,  "went  at  it"  with  a  perilous  eager- 
ness which  was  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
work  its  own  check.  For  the  over-taxed  brain 
will  surely  turn  and  demand  a  heavy  price 
for  the  work  which  has.  been  cruelly 
forced  from  it;  and  the  man's  energies, 
goaded  on  either  for  pleasure  or  toil,  will 
one  day  pay  back  with  terrible  earnestness 
every  blow  which  has  urged  them  forward 
beyond  their  strength. 

Hugh  lived  at  this  fiery  speed  for  a  month 
or  two,  following  up  his  long  days  of  toil  at 
the  Bellona  works  with  evenings  of  roisterous 
mirth  amongst  his  fellow-clerks,  and  a  set  of 
like-minded  young  men  to  whom  they  intro- 
duced him.  And  on  Saturday  afternoons  there 
were  hotel  dinners,  which  the  six  months' 
salary  overpaid  by  Mr.  Lyneton  was  quite 
sufficient   to  meet   handsomely;   first-rate  hotel 
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dinners,    where  the   best   of   wine    was    drunk, 
and  the   best    of   jokes    made,  and    the   raciest 
of   stories   told,    and   where  Hugh   was    always 
leader  of   the  fun;    none  so  bright  and  merry 
as   he.     Indeed,  his    fellow-clerks    said   it   was 
a  shame  he  had  kept   himself   shut   up   so   for 
six    months,    and   never    let    them    see    what 
stuff  he  was    made    of,  and  what  a  jolly  com- 
panion he  could    be.     No   more   quiet   evening 
hours    in    ]\Irs.    Mallinson's    sitting-room,   with 
the  old  Greek  and  Latin  authors  for  his  com- 
panions; no   more   walks   home   from  Lyneton 
Abbots  in  the  winter  starlight,  or  dusk  of  early 
spring,  with  sweet  memories  and  sweeter  hopes 
thronging    round    him ;     no   more    pauses   for 
thought  and  reflection,   pauses  in  which,   taken 
apart   for    a   little   season    from    the    din   and 
confusion  of  busy  working  life,  his  soul  might 
speak    with     God,    and    in    that    speech    win 
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strength.  Indeed,  no  more  thought  of  any- 
thing now,  than  how  he  might  forget  the 
past,  and  hurry  madly  on  through  the  pre- 
sent. 

But  this  only  lasted  for  a  month  or  two, 
and  then  the  overstrain  began  to  tell.  Those 
evenmgs  of  noisy  merriment  exacted  their 
payment  in  days  of  headache  and  prostra- 
tion, followed  by  nights  of  sleeplessness  or 
dreams  more  gruesome  than  any  waking  could 
be.  Coming  to  his  work  again  after  nights 
like  these,  the  lone;  columns  of  fio;ures  would 
quiver  and  tremble  before  his  eyes.  Some- 
times for  a  few  moments  his  memory  failed, 
the  strained  cord  gave  way,  and  let  the 
thoughts  which  it  had  held  together  fall  apart 
in  scattered  confusion.  Or,  writing  for  an 
hour  too;ether  at  what  he  thouo;ht  was  a 
succinct   statement    of   the    number   of  "pigs" 
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of  iron  taken  in,  and  the  number  of  boiler 
plates  sent  out,  lie  found,  on  looking  it  over, 
that  he  had  been  stringing  together  the  mer- 
est nonsense,  a  set  of  unconnected  sentences, 
the  bubbling  remnants  of  some  after-dinner 
story,  or  wine-inspired  jest.  And  then,  with 
fierce  impatience,  he  would  tear  up  the  paper, 
and  long  to  rush  out  into  the  air,  over  the 
moors  and  mountains,  anywhere  out  of  this 
close,  stifling  atmosphere,  out  of  reach  of  this 
incessant  din,  this  beating  of  hammers  and 
clanking  of  iron-shod  feet,  which  seemed  some- 
times as  if  it  must  goad  him  almost  to  mad- 
ness. 

Grave  warnings  these,  that  he  was  work- 
ing too  hard  both  with  hand  and  brain.  But 
Hugh  took  no  heed  of  them.  Only  they 
soured  his  temper,  and  put  an  angry  irrita- 
bility  into   his   manner,   and   made   Mrs.  Mai- 
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linson  think  that  surely  things  were  going  alto- 
gether wrong  with  him.  And  when  one  of 
the  members  of  Grosmont  Koad  chapel,  who 
also  had  a  son  in  the  Bellona  works,  called 
at  Canton  House,  and  retailed  a  few  of  the 
remarks  which  were  freely  enough  circulated 
amongst  the  clerks,  touching  Mr.  Deeping's 
recklessness  and  wild  goings  on,  she  was 
quite  prepared  for  the  scandal,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  over  the 
young  man  for  the  future.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  better  to  give  him  warning  at  once,  and 
have  him  off  the  premises.  When  once  young 
men  took  to  giving  wine-parties,  and  having 
Sunday  excursions  up  the  river  to  the  Castle 
Gardens,  there  was  no  knowing  how  far  they 
might  go,  nor  how  inadequate  the  most  liberal 
salary  might  be  to  meet  the  quarterly  pay- 
ment   of    rent    and    extras.      Mrs.    Mallinson 
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would  speak  to  her  husband  about  it  that 
very  night,  and  she  was  much  obliged  to  the 
member  of  Grosmont  Road  for  telling  her 
in  such  a  friendly  way  what  was  said  about 
the  young  man ;  though  indeed  it  was  no 
more  than  she  had  expected  from  his  manner 
of  conducting  himself  for  some  time  past.  For 
there  had  been  a  marked  change  in  his  behaviour 
ever  since  he  gave  up  going  to  Lyneton 
Abbots,  and  she  could  not  account  for  it, 
but  it  was  very  strongly  impressed  on  her 
own  mind  that  things  were  not  quite  straight 
there;  some  little  disagreeableness  in  the  ac- 
counts, most  likely,  which  had  caused  him  to 
be  dismissed  in  such  a  hurry,  Mr.  Lyneton 
not  liking  to  proceed  to  extremes,  for  fear 
of  injuring  the  young  man's  prospects  at  the 
Bellona  works.  Very  kind  of  him ;  but  she 
thought   that   sort   of    thing    might   be   carried 
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too  far,  and  if  matters  had  got  wrong,  they 
ought  to  be  looked  into,  and  sifted  to  the 
very  bottom,  and  the  parties  who  had  made 
them  wrong  punished,  as  a  warning  to  others. 
At  any  rate,  that  was  what  she  should  feel  it 
her  duty  to  do,  under  similar  circumstances. 

Then  Mr.  Feverige  found  mistakes  in  the 
accounts,  and  hinted  at  want  of  punctuality 
and  accuracy  in  his  once  promising  young 
clerk.  Hints  which  Hugh  repelled  angrily 
enough,  for  he  was  in  no  mood  to  bear  re- 
proof now.  And  instead  of  meekly  resolving 
to  amend  his  ways,  he  put  on  Betsy's  attitude 
of  indignant  defiance,  and  told  his  employer 
that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  he  might  look  out 
for  someone  else  to  fill  the  post  of  counting- 
house  clerk,  for  there  were  many  other  offices 
better  than  that,  open  to  young  men  of  educa- 
tion and  ability.     To  which  Mr.  Feverige,  with 
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his  usual  cast-iron  immovability,  had  replied, 
very  well,  then  he  should  look  out  for  some- 
one else,  and  Mr.  Deeping  might  consider  him- 
self at  liberty  when  his  nine  months  of  service 
expired  on  the  first  of  July. 

And  still  those  roisterous  merrymakings  went 
on,  and  still  the  long  columns  of  figures  kept 
dancing  and  fluttering  before  Hugh's  eyes,  and 
his  memory  gave  those  treacherous  fatal  starts, 
and  still  he  worked  on,  keeping  up  a  brave 
face  amongst  his  fellow-clerks,  treating  them  to 
hotel  dinners,  which  he  enlivened  with  jest, 
and  song,  and  story ;  and  after  them  came 
sleepless  nights,  and  days  of  w^eariness  and  op- 
pression, until,  at  last,  the  tired  brain  would 
bear  no  longer  tyranny.  Coming  home  one 
evening  from  the  works,  weak,  and  thoroughly 
worn  out,  the  street-lamps  dazzling  before  his 
eyes,     the     green    and    crimson    jars     in     the 
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chemist's  window  just  one  confused  mass  of 
colour,  and  passing,  as  usual,  through  Mr. 
Mallinson's  shop  on  his  way  to  his  own  room, 
he  staggered  and  fell  down  there. 

Drunk!  So  Mr.  Mallinson,  who  had  seen 
him  come  home  once  or  twice  lately  in  a 
very  shaky  manner,  said,  as  he  and  the  ap- 
prentice boy  dragged  poor  Hugh  upstairs, 
and  laid  him  on  his  bed.  He  had  noticed 
something  not  quite  right  about  the  young  man 
for  some  weeks  past.  He  had  taken  a  wrong 
turning,  the  provision-dealer  said,  and  would 
find  himself  tripped  up  by-and-by.  It  was  an 
awkward  thing  taking  the  wrong  turning, 
especially  so  early  in  life,  for  there  was  no 
knowing  how  far  it  might  lead.  Mr.  Deeping 
had  better  have  stopped  at  home  in  the 
evenings,  and  made  himself  comfortable  with 
Mrs.  Mallinson  and  Sarah  Matilda  in  the  back 
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parlour,  than  come  to  such  a  pass  as  this. 
Of  course  Mr.  Feverige  must  be  told  of  it. 
It  would  never  do  for  him  to  be  employing 
a  young  man  in  his  counting-house  who  was 
given  to  anything  of  that  sort.  It  would  be 
no  real  kindness,  either  to  employer  or  em- 
ployed, to  cover  up  such  a  glaring  delin- 
quency, and  let  him  go  to  his  work  again 
just  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter.  Mr. 
Mallinson  would  write  to  Mr.  Feverige  that 
very  night  and  inform  him  of  the  circumstance. 
Then,  of  course,  he  might  do  as  he  liked 
about  taking  the  young  man  back  again, 
though  Mr.  Mallinson  knew  what  he  should  do 
if  it  was  his  case. 

And  Mrs.  Mallinson,  when  she  came  down- 
stairs again,  after  going  into  Hugh's  room 
and  seeing  him  lie  there,  breathing  so  heavily, 
with    flushed    face,    too,    and   red,     half-closed 
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eyelids,  said  the  same  thing,  only  she  said  it 
with  more  asperity  than  her  husband. 

"A  nice  thing  to  take  place  in  a  respect- 
able family,"  she  remarked,  after  a  sniff  of 
portentous  significance,  "  and  treated  with  such 
attention  as  he's  been  ever  since  he  came 
into  the  house,  and  the  opportunity  given 
him  of  attending  the  outward  means  regular, 
and  identifying  himself  with  the  cause,  and 
supporting  it  at  the  monthly  collections  if  he 
had  the  proper  sentiments  of  a  professing 
person.  And  a  minister's  son,  too,  as  he 
represented  himself  to  be, — such  audacious 
wickedness !  No,  Sarah  Matilda,  I  beg  you 
won't  express  yourself  in  that  way,"  continued 
Mrs.  Mallinson,  when  her  daughter,  being  cast 
in  a  somewhat  softer  mould,  put  in  a  mildly 
deprecatory  remark  about  young  men  away 
from   home   being   liable   to   temptations   in    a 
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place  like  Oresbridge.  "How  often  have  I 
impressed  upon  you  that  you  never  ought  to 
look  upon  sin  with  anything  but  abhorrence ; 
and  I  hope  you  never  will,  especially  when  it's 
committed  against  light  and  privilege,  as  I 
may  say,  and  the  best  of  examples  in  the 
bosom  of  a  respectable  family.  But  I  always 
mistrusted  him  from  the  very  beginning — yes, 
from  the  very  beginning;  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  him  paying  the  rent  regular,  which 
I'll  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  always  did, 
and  for  the  way  you've  been  called  upon, 
Mr.  Mallinson,  to  support  the  cause  among 
us,  as  I'm  sure  you've  been  a  stay  to  it  when 
there  was  no  one  else  willing  to  come  forward 
with  gold  upon  the  plate  when  it  was  a  public 
occasion,  I  wouldn't  have  encouraged  his  being 
in  the  family — no,  that  I  wouldn't ;  and  it's 
a  providential  escape  for   you,   Sarah    Matilda, 
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as  I  hope  you'll  be  drawn  out  in  thankful- 
ness for,  that  you've  the  prospect  of  being 
settled  with  a  party  as  will  be  a  better  pro- 
tection to  you,  even  if  he  hasn't  such  a 
fine  voice  for  joining  in  with  a  bass  as  Mr. 
Deeping." 

Sarah  Matilda  blushed  and  said  no  more. 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  very  eligible  young  man, 
with  admirable  prospects  in  the  confectionery 
line,  and  a  much  finer  talent  for  making  him- 
self agreeable  in  the  back  parlour  than  ever 
Mr.  Deeping  possessed. 

"  Yes,  and  with  no  proper  respect  for  his 
privileges  either,"  continued  Mrs.  Mallinson, 
"  asking  him  down  as  we  did  night  after 
night,  with  a  view  to  his  making  himself 
at  home  with  us,  and  being,  as  I  may  say, 
an  addition  to  the  family,  which  of  course 
it   is   an   addition   to   a   family   having  anyone 
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that's  willing  to  make  himself  agreeable  and 
join  in  where  there's  music  going  on,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  instead  of  shutting 
himself  up  there  in  the  front  sitting-room, 
just  as  if  nobody  was  good  enough  for  him. 
Fine  sort  of  goodness  indeed,  and  him  in 
the  condition  he  is  now,  a  reproach  to  his 
parents,  if  it  was  the  ministry  that  he  was 
connected  with,  which  I've  my  doubts  upon, 
and   always   had   from   the  very  beginning." 

And  Mrs.  Mallinson  sniffed  again  more 
vigorously   than   ever. 

But  she  and  her  husband  wished  it  had 
been  only  a  case  of  drink,  when  next  morn- 
ing Hugh  Deeping,  instead  of  getting  up 
and  going  to  his  work  as  usual,  lay  tossing 
about  and  moaning  so  heavily.  And  still 
more  they  wished  it  so,  when  the  slow  hours 
passed     on     and    that    stupor    did    not    clear 
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away,  except  for  the  raving  of  delirium.  He 
was  going  to  have  an  ilhiess  now;  that  was 
what  he  was  going  to  have,  Mrs.  Mal- 
Hnson  said.  He  had  been  overworking  him- 
self for  the  sake  of  getting  more  salary, 
or  over-drinking  at  those  wine-parties  that 
Mrs.  Grater  had  told  her  about,  and  this 
was  the  consequence  of  it;  and  they  should 
have  all  the  trouble,  which  people  never 
seemed  to  think  of  when  they  went  and  ex- 
posed themselves  to  anything  of  that  sort. 
A  serious  illness,  too,  most  likely ;  perhaps 
weeks  and  months  of  it.  Things  that  be- 
gan in  that  strange  way,  never  passed  off 
like  ordinary  cases.  She  shouldn't  wonder  a 
bit  if  it  wasn't  going  to  turn  out  brain 
fever. 

In   which    supposition    Mrs.    Mallinson   was 
perfectly   correct.     For   when   the  doctor  came 
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next  day,  he  said  it  ivas  a  case  of  brain 
fever,  and  a  serious  case,  too.  There  was 
no  tellinf^  how  it  might  end.  And  if  the 
young  man  had  any  friends,  they  had  better 
be  sent  for,  and  the  road  in  front  of  the 
house  must  be  littered  with  bark,  and  all 
noise  kept  as  far  away  as  possible,  for  his 
life  depended  upon  quiet.  And  then  •  he 
asked  about  the  patient's  previous  habit  of 
living ;  had  he  been  much  given  to  exciting 
amusements,  company,  drinking,  or  anything 
of  that  sort? 

To  which  Mrs.  Mallinson  answered  that  she 
could  not  say  for  certain,  for  he  was  a 
young  man  that  never  made  himself  at  home 
with  them  ;  but  he  had  been  a  very  changed 
character  of  late,  and  had  spent  all  his 
evenings  out  somewhere  ;  but  where,  she  could 
not   take   upon   herself    to    tell,    for    she    was 
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not  a  person  who  cared  to  speak  evil  of 
others,  unless  she  knew  it  to  be  correct,  and 
she  certainly  had  seen  him  the  worse  for 
company,  and  she  didn't  doubt  but  what 
he'd  brought  the  present  visitation  upon  him- 
self in  consequence  of  something  of  that 
sort.  But  she  didn't  wish  to  bring  forward 
his  failings,  though  nobody  had  more  reason 
to  complain  of  them  than  herself,  only  he 
was  a  very  changed  character,  a  very 
changed  character  indeed,  within  the  last 
few  weeks. 

And  Mrs.  Mallinson  said  that  with  an 
accent  which  spoke  volumes. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  said  there 
was  but  small  chance  for  the  young  man  if 
his  previous  life  had  been  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  quicken  the  natural  activity  of  the 
brain  ;  together  with   a   great   many   more   ob- 
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servations,  which  Mrs.  MaUinson,  not  being 
versed  in  medical  science,  could  not  very 
well  understand.  Only  she  gathered  from 
them  that  Mr.  Deeping's  illness  was  likely 
to  be  a  very  troublesome  one,  requiring 
much  care  and  attention,  and  that  it  had 
been  aggravated  by  his  previous  mode  of 
life,  if  not  entirely  induced  by  it;  and  that 
his  mother  was  to  be  sent  for,  because  he 
would  need  very  much  more  watching  than 
Mrs.  Mallinson,  with  all  her  household  duties, 
could  possibly  give  him. 

So  there  poor  Hugh  lies,  helplessly  enough, 
and  there  we  may  leave  him  to  struggle  as 
best  he  can  through  the  miserable  tangle 
into  which  Rose  Beresford's  foolish  talk  and 
Lyneton  Abbots  pride  and  his  own  folly 
have  brought  him.  Mrs.  ^lallinson  frets  and 
fumes,    and    talks    much    about    getting    him 
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removed  across  the  road  to  Mrs.  Green's, 
for  she  can't  do  with  illness  in  the  house ; 
it  is  a  thing  she  has  never  been  accustom- 
ed to,  and  it  fidgets  her  sadly.  She  can't 
see  any  danger  in  wrapping  him  well  up 
in  plenty  of  blankets,  and  having  him  car- 
ried across  on  a  mattress  to  the  meek-faced 
widow,  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  wait 
upon  him  for  a  consideration,  and  give  him 
as  much  attention  as  even  the  most  exact- 
ing of  invalids  could  demand.  But  the  doc- 
tor is  very  firm,  and  says  it  would  be  no- 
thing short  of  murder  to  remove  him  in  his 
present  condition,  so  Mrs.  Mallinson  has  to 
submit.  And  Sarah  Matilda  does  not  care 
very  much  to  wait  upon  him,  for  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds is  delightfully  assiduous  in  his  attentions 
after  business  hours,  and  she  likes  better  to 
chat  with    him    in    the    back    parlour   than    to 
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bathe  Hugh    Deeping's    hot    forehead,    or    cool 
his  parched  lips  with  drops  of  water. 

So  he  lies  there  day  after  day,  and  be- 
fore the  week  is  over  his  mother  comes  to 
nurse  him.  AVhich  she  does  with  sad,  patient 
tenderness,  praying  through  many  a  midnight 
vigil,  that  God  would  be  merciful  to  her 
boy,  and  raise  him  up  again  that  he  may 
repent  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  For  Mrs. 
IMalUnson  had  not  failed  to  tell  her  of  the 
young  man's  reckless  life,  and  how  she  and 
her  husband  have  been  greatly  exercised  on 
account  of  his  viciousness  and  irregularity. 
No  money,  Mrs.  Mallinson  says,  could  ever 
recompense  her  and  her  husband  for  the 
anxiety  they  have  had  about  him.  Indeed, 
the  doctor  says  the  present  affliction  is  quite 
brought  on  by  his  own  wilfulness ;  provi- 
dential,   as   Mrs.  MalKnson   thinks,    and  as  she 
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hopes  the  young  man  will  think  so,  too,  if  he 
should  be  raised  up  again,  which  is  very- 
unlikely,  though  she  wouldn't  have  Mrs.  Deep- 
ing distress  herself  about  that,  because  what- 
ever happens  is  sure  to  be  for  the  best. 
It  isn't  for  us  poor  weak  creatures,  says  she, 
to  decide  who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die, 
and  if  providence  has  arranged  that  he  shall 
be  taken,  there  will  be  a  way  made  for  Mrs. 
Deeping  to  bear  it. 

But  Hugh  knows  nothing  of  this.  He 
lies  there,  sometimes  still  and  quiet  enough, 
sometimes  raving  so  wildly  that  his  poor 
mother  cannot  hold  him,  but  has  to  send 
for  Mr.  Mallinson  and  the  apprentice  boy  to 
help  her.  And  Mr.  Feverige,  learning  that 
he  is  in  a  very  precarious  state,  engages  an- 
other clerk,  not  without  some  little  regret, 
for  the  young   man   has   done   his   work  very 
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well  until  the  last  few  weeks,  has  been  a 
most  efficient  ^'hand"  in  the  counting-house. 
And  the  prudent  haberdasher  dies,  leaving 
his  brother's  children  five  hundred  pounds 
each,  to  be  paid  down  when  Mary  Deeping 
comes  of  age  next  summer.  And  Martin 
Allington  goes  very  often  to  that  stately 
old  house  in  Eaton  Square  ;  but  Miss  Hilde- 
garde  Lyneton  regrets  to  say  that  Jeanie 
does  not  behave  to  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  encourage  much  hope  of  a  prosperous 
termination  of  his  suit.  Which  untoward 
conduct  of  Jeanie's  causes  her  Aunt  Gwen- 
doHne  some  little  uneasiness,  an  uneasiness 
which  might  deepen  into  actual  anxiety,  but 
that  another  cloud  is  creeping  slowly,  surely 
towards  the  old  house  at  Lyneton  Abbots ; 
a  cloud  which  by-and-by  will  not  let  her  see 
mucE  beyond  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ITAURICE  DEMEKON  came  home  sooner 
than  he  expected,  in  consequence  of 
some  changes  in  the  company  to  which  he 
belonged.  Early  in  the  year,  just  after  he 
had  written  to  his  friends  to  tell  them  that 
he  expected  to  come  home  about  August 
or  September,  he  got  leave  of  absence  for 
six  months,  with  instructions  that  he  was  to 
start  at  once.  It  was  of  no  use  writing 
home  again,  as  in  that  case  he  and  his 
letter  would  reach  England  together;  so 
without  any  further  notice  he  left  Bombay, 
intending  to  take  the  overland  route,  and 
get  home  some  time  in  March. 
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Which  he  did^  as  we  have  already  seen, 
and  was  on  his  way  down  to  Lyneton  Ab- 
bots, whilst  poor  Hugh  Deeping,  hot  and  angry 
enough,  was  laying  out  for  himself  a  new 
scheme  of  life,  sweeping  away  the  old  land- 
marks, and  hurrying  forwards  in  a  wild,  reck- 
less course  which  should  ere  long  work  its 
own  bitter,  painful  cure. 

That  Maurice  Demeron,  nearing  the  home 
of  Gwendoline  Lyneton  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  six  years,  nearing  it  too  with  such 
memories  and  such  hopes,  could  have  been 
completely  absorbed  in  the  leading  article  of 
the  TimeSy  able  and  vigorous  though  that 
leading  article  undoubtedly  was,  might  prove 
him  to  be  a  man  of  not  very  intense  feel- 
ing. Or  that  perfect  ease  and  composure  of 
manner  might  cover  a  depth  of  abiding 
steadfastness,  which,  being  so  changeless,  could 
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well  be  calm  too.  Gwendoline  Lyneton  her- 
self, under  those  same  circumstances,  would 
have  been  just  as  quiet.  Not  a  quiver  of 
restlessness  or  agitation  would  have  had  leave 
to  break  the  girded  peace  of  her  grave,  pale 
face.  No  stranger  would  have  intermeddled 
with  her  joy ;  and  if  a  touch  of  anxiety  had 
marred  it,  that  too  would  have  been  as 
proudly  hidden.  For  what  had  strangers  to 
do  with  that  supreme  moment  of  her  life  ? — 
and  why  should  word  or  sign  of  hers  invite 
them  to  pry  curiously  into  that  coming  future 
which  was  so  grand  and  sacred  ? 

Yet  Maurice  Demeron's  composure  was  scarce- 
ly that  of  intense  and  controlled  emotion.  His 
face  was  not  the  face  of  a  man  whose  strong- 
est hope  or  passion  lies  too  deep  for  outward 
show.  It  told  rather  of  a  sensitive  and  mo- 
bile  nature,   one   that   would    feel    keenly,  but 
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not  very  deeply;  a  nature  not  strong  enough 
for  impulse,  swayed  instead  by  the  lighter 
breeze  of  fancy.  He  was  evidently  a  gentle- 
man, in  the  highest  social  sense  of  the  word. 
His  accent  and  all  the  trifling  belongings  of 
his  travelling  costume^  bore  abundant  witness 
to  that  fact,  even  if  his  finely-chiselled  fea- 
tures and  a  certain  easy  grace  of  mien  and 
gesture  had  not  told  their  own  story  of  gen- 
tle breeding.  Centuries  of  careful  culture  had 
been  at  work  to  mould  that  graceful  contour. 
That  lordly  bearing,  so  independent  and  yet 
so  infinitely  courteous,  was  the  splendid  flower 
which  only  blooms  on  an  old  ancestral  stock; 
which  no  amount  of  careful  traininoj  and 
fostering  can  produce  from  the  thin  soil  of 
modern  gentility,  or  cause  to  spring  forth 
even  from  the  granite  rock  of  self-made  re- 
spectability.    That  fine,  lofty    ease  of   manner. 
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that  indescribable  courtliness  of  mien,  had 
come  to  Maurice  Demeron  through  a  whole 
long  line  of  pure~  descent,  and  it  could  have 
come  to  him  in  no  other  way.  If  a  true 
spirit,  a  faithful,  noble,  lofty  soul  could  like- 
wise so  descend,  if  a  man  could  take  his 
ancestors'  strength  of  purpose  and  fineness  of 
nature  along  with  their  physical  endowments, 
then  Major  Demeron  might  have  a  splendid 
heritage. 

After  a  while  he  laid  down  his  paper,  and 
changed  his  seat  into  the  corner  of  the  car- 
riage, not  that  he  might  be  further  away 
from  the  careless  chat  of  his  travelling  com- 
panions, but  that  he  might  better  note  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  landscape  through 
which  they  were  passing.  They  had  reached 
the  famous  iron  district  now,  which  people 
came   from    far   and    near    to    see.     Upon  the 
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gathering  darkness  of  the  nighty  scarcely  bro- 
ken as  yet  by  the  glimmer  of  the  rising 
moon,  the  flames  from  many  a  seething  fur- 
nace tossed  forth  their  fiery  spray,  dimly  light- 
ing up  hugh  sheds,  in  which  half-clad  men 
were  flitting  to  and  fro  like  imps  in  some 
pandemonium,  dragging  after  them  long  wrig- 
gling bars  of  red-hot  iron.  And  far  off  in 
the  dim,  vapoury  gloom,  other  imps  could  be 
seen  standing  before  the  huge  puddling  fur- 
naces, heaving  into  them  masses  of  unpuri- 
fied  ore,  which,  with  no  very  great  stretch 
of  imagination,  one  might  conceive  to  be  hu- 
man beings  re-acting  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  And  even  beyond  the  noise 
of  the  London  express,  clearing  its  wa}^  with 
shriek  and  whistle  past  undermined  houses 
and  ruins  of  broken-down  cottages  and  shafts 
of   coal    pits,   could  be    heard   the   heavy  beat 
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of  those  great  hammers,  the  roar  of  flames 
from  the  furnace-mouths,  the  tramp  of  san- 
dalled feet  upon  the  echoing  floors. 

It  was  no  new  sight  to  Maurice  Demeron. 
Just  so  angrily  those  huge  furnaces  had 
spouted  out  their  blazing  surf  five  years  ago, 
when  he  took  the  night  mail  to  London, 
after  saying  good-bye  to  Gwendoline  Lyne- 
ton  under  the  stone  gateway  of  Lyneton 
Abbots.  With  just  such  spirit-like  rapidity 
those  black  shadowy  figures  had  darted  hither 
and  thither  in  the  warm  gloom  of  the  sum- 
mer twilight,  only  the  tread  of  their  iron- 
clad feet  telling  that  they  were  no  spirits, 
but  toiling  men — men  of  the  same  passions 
with  himself,  separated  from  him  only  by  a 
less  noble  parentage,  and  perhaps  a  less 
spotless  life. 

But  then  Maurice  Demeron's  thoughts  were 
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sad.  His  heart  was  heavy  with  pain  of 
parting.  A  long,  weary  stretch  of  years  lay 
before  him,  with  only  Gwendoline's  truth  to 
brighten  it.  He  had  neither  name,  nor  fame, 
nor  right  to  claim  for  his  own  that  which 
he  had  already  won.  He  must  needs  wait 
until  he  had  proved  himself  worthy.  He 
must  needs  earn  for  himself  a  place  in  the 
world.  And  not  until  he  had  earned  that, 
and  perhaps  lost  in  earning  it  some  of  the 
young  glow  and  freshness  which  makes  life 
so  sweet,  might  he  stretch  forth  his  hand 
and  take  the  prize.  Five  years !  It  seemed 
so  long  to  wait,  and  yet  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him  he  thought  he  could  wait 
so  patiently. 

Now  the  toil  was  over,  right  earned  to 
claim  his  own.  Perhaps,  also,  some  of  the 
freshness    gone,    which    seldom    stays    beyond 
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those  first  sweet  years  of  youth.  A  long 
experience  of  life  among  his  fellow  officers 
in  mess-rooms  and  barracks,  and  of  gaiety 
amongst  the  upper-class  society  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  had  worn  away  many  of 
those  longing,  lingering  thoughts  with  which 
at  first  he  used  to  turn  towards  the  old 
house  at  Lyneton  Abbots.  Not  all  of  them, 
though.  Those  five  years  of  hard  work, 
which,  besides  introducing  him  to  Indian 
gaiety,  and  giving  him  glimpses  of  fast  life 
in  the  mess-room,  had  made  a  man  of  him, 
and  got  him  to  a  first-class  position  in  the 
service,  had  not  taken  away  the  sw^eet  me- 
mory of  Gwendoline  Lyneton,  or  shaken, 
except  now  and  then,  the  love  he  had  for 
her.  True,  there  had  been  one  or  two  little 
flirtations,  trifling  episodes  of  love-making, 
more    for    the    sake     of     passing     time    than 
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anything  else,  which  had  never  found  their 
way  into  his  home  letters.  Sometimes  he  had 
chafed  against  the  tie  which  bound  so 
slightly,  and  yet  so  strongly  by  that  very  slight- 
ness.  But  on  the  whole,  Maurice  Demeron 
had  kept  his  trust  very  honourably — more 
honourably  than  many  men  would  have  kept 
it. 

And  now  he  was  coming  to  Lyneton 
Abbots  again.  He  was  going  to  take  up 
the  old  life  just  where  he  left  it  five  years 
ago.  He  was  going  to  hold  in  his  own 
again  that  hand,  which  had  been  so  truly 
given  him  there.  He  w^ould  look  upon  that 
calm,  beautiful  face  once  more.  How  well 
he  remembered  it ! — how  faithfully  its  impress 
had  staid  upon  his  heart  through  all  those 
years,  always  shining  out  again,  gentle  as 
ever,   when    the    passing    clouds    had    cleared 
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away,  and  the  shadowy  image  of  some  other 
beauty,  which  overlaid  it  just  for  a  little 
season,  had  faded.  Gwendoline's  face,  so 
fair  and  perfect,  so  rounded  with  the  soft 
curves  of  youth,  a  tint  of  rose  flushing  its 
clear  paleness  sometimes,  such  a  bright, 
hopeful  light  shining  out  from  beneath  the 
shadow  of  those  pencilled  brows.  It  was  a 
beautiful  face.  He  had  seen  none  so  beau- 
tiful in  all  their  long  years  of  parting. 

Slowly  the  London  express  trailed  its  wind- 
ing length  of  carriages  into  the  Oresbridge 
station.  No  one  was  there  to  meet  Maurice 
Demeron.  None  of  his  friends  knew  as  yet 
that  he  had  even  set  sail  for  England. 
Gathering  up  his  railway  rug  and  valise,  he 
jumped  into  a  fly,  and  was  soon  rattling 
along  the  quiet  Lyneton  Abbots  road,  whose 
gnarled   oak-trees,  gleaming  now  in  the  March 
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moonlight,  had  bent  over  him  -with  all  their 
wealth  of  summer  greenery,  ^Yhen,  a  strip- 
ling, downcast  and  sad-hearted,  he  had  last 
trodden  that  road. 

When  he  reached  the  village  he  dismissed 
the  man,  for  he  wanted  to  reach  the  Manor- 
house  unnoticed.  He  could  do  that  easily 
enough*  Now,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
scarce  a  footfall  was  to  be  heard  in  the 
quiet  little  spot.  Even  the  lights  in  the  upper 
windows  were  extinguished,  except  in  the 
lawyer's  and  doctor's  houses,  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lyneton  Abbots  observed  the  old 
adage,  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise," 
with  a  pious  exactitude,  which  made  them, 
if  not  remarkably  wealthy,  at  least  healthy 
and  wi^e  to  a  most  enviable  extent.  Indeed, 
both  the  lawyer  and  doctor  might  perhaps 
have    welcomed  a  chan^^e  for  the  worse  in   the 
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habits  of  the  village  people,  since  their  al- 
most primitive  condition  of  health  sadly 
cramped  Mr.  Lucombe's  practice,  and  their 
wisdom  confined  Mr.  Jacques'  professional  en- 
gagements entirely  to  the  more  quarrelsome 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ores- 
bridge. 

Crossing  the  village  green,  and  going  through 
the  churchyard,  whose  yew-trees  cast  such  a 
black  shadow  now  upon  the  gleaming  grave- 
stones, Maurice  Demeron  reached  the  bridle- 
path, and  stood  once  more  within  the  griffin- 
guarded  stone  gateway,  where,  five  years  ago, 
Gwendoline  Lyneton  had  said  good-bye  to 
hi  m . 

There  was  a  leafy  rustle  in  the  elm-trees 
then,  a  scent  of  roses  and  clove-pinks  from 
the  over-grown  flower-beds ;  the  soft  July 
wind    stirring    amongst  the   sweet-brier,     made 
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it  send  out  many  a  waft  of  perfume,  and 
the  white  acacia-blossoms  fluttered  silently 
down  one  by  one,  and  strewed  the  grass 
around  that  old  sun-dial.  Now  those  elm- 
trees  only  showed  thousands  of  tiny  buds, 
close  folded  up  against  the  frosty  winds,  and 
here  and  there  a  pale  primrose  struggled  up 
on  the  sheltered  bed  by  the  vine-wall,  and 
the  sweet-brier  gave  neither  perfume  nor  rosy 
falling  blossom  to  any  breeze  that  stirred  it. 
But  not  a  change  had  passed  over  the  old 
mansion.  Gre3dy  as  ever  those  balustrades 
stretched  along  the  terrace  walk,  with  here  and 
there  a  tuft  of  moss  within  their  iron  mouldings. 
The  ivy  seemed  neither  to  have  grown  nor 
faded  over  the  tall  gables,  beneath  which  the 
latticed  window  now  caught  the  moonlight 
in  many  a  pearly  flicker.  And  the  old  Ab- 
bot over   the   doorway,    with    cowled  brow  and 
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girded  robe,  looked  down  gravely  as  ever,  tell- 
ing no  tales  of  anything  that  he  might  see 
when  evening  dusk  had  crept  up  over  the 
quiet  garden.  Cautious  old  Abbot  Siward.  It 
was  not  he  who  told  of  Hugh  Deeping  and 
Jeanie,  standing  so  near  him.  They  might 
have  looked  into  each  other's  faces  long 
enoucrh  before  anv  word  of  his  would  have 
disturbed  thera.  Perliaps,  by-and-by,  another 
couple  might  stand  where  they  had  stood, 
hand-in-hand  too,  and  still  he  would  be  just  as 
silent. 

Gwendoline  Lyneton's  home.  She  was  there 
now,  in  that  oriel  room  perhaps — Maurice  re- 
membered it  well — through  whose  crimson  cur- 
tains such  a  warm  glow  was  pouring  out  into 
the  garden.  Perhaps  her  footstep  was  the 
last  that  trod  where  he  stood  now.  Perhaps 
that    rusty    old    gate     had    not    been    opened 
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since  she  passed   through  it,    stately,    beautiful, 
as  he  remembered  her  of  old. 

For  Gwendoline  used  to  be  so  beautiful. 
Again  he  recalled  her,  just  as  she  was 
when  they  rambled  among  the  flower-beds  so 
long  ago;  her  light  step,  her  graceful  yet 
lofty  bearing,  her  look,  very  proud  and  fear- 
less, save  when  it  met  his — and  then  so 
changed !  The  picture  was  very  dear  still. 
Those  five  years  had  not  dimmed  it.  And 
he  was  so  near  her  now !  Almost  a  step 
would   bring  him   to   her   again. 

But  he  w^ould  not  take  that  step  just  yet. 
He  w^ould  lino-er  for  a  little  while  in  the 
old  garden,  thinking  over  again  the  memories 
that  belonged  to  it.  His  courage  almost 
failed  him  now  that  the  meeting  was  so 
near.  He  felt  a  strange  shrinking  even 
from   that    very   joy   towards    which    he    had 
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been  reaching  so  long.  Not  that  he  feared 
her  look  would  be  less  trustful  now ;  not 
that  he  feared  any  change  had  come  over 
her  in  all  those  years.  She  would  be  faith- 
ful enough  to  what  he  had  given  her,  he 
knew  that  full  well.  But  he  wanted 
to  bring  himself  nearer  in  thought  and 
feeling  to  the  past  time,  before  he  ac- 
tually came  face  to  face  with  It  again.  He 
wanted  to  feel  more  vividly  than  he  felt  It 
just  now,  that  he  was  really  the  same  Mau- 
rice Demeron  who  had  stood  in  that  old 
gateway  beneath  the  rustling  July  leaves, 
and  said — 

"We   can  trust  each  other,  Greta." 

Because,  after   all,   five   years    was    a    long 

time,  and   an   effort    seemed   needed    to    bring 

back   just   the   old   emotion — the  sweet,  tender 

longing   with    which,    when   a   youth  of  three- 
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and-twGiity,  he  used  to  wander  with  Gwendo- 
line through  the  Lyneton  Abbots  garden. 
And  perhaps  he  need  not  be  surprised  if 
the  effort  when  made  did  not  quite  bring 
back  the  old  emotion.  For  he  was  so  very 
young  then,  and  young  people  are  more 
quickly  brought  under  the  influence  of  any 
kind  of  feeling.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  at  eight-and-twenty  he  could 
have  all  the  freshness  and  eagerness  of  a 
youth.  Some  allowance  must  certainly  be 
made  for  those  years  of  toil  and  experience, 
and  he  need  not  surely  chide  himself  so 
very  much  if,  standing  on  the  ground  that 
Gwendoline  Lyneton  trod,  and  looking  upon 
the  home  which  even  now  sheltered  her,  he 
was  conscious  of  no  very  rapturous  thrill ; 
nay,  if  even  it  needed  a  long  process  of 
thought     to    bring     back    anything     like     the 
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emotion  which  had  once  stirred  him  so  pro- 
foundly. 

So  he  lingered  yet  in  the  shadow  of  the 
moonlight.  Presently  he  heard  music — the 
sound  of  a  sweet,  rich  voice.  Was  it  Gwen- 
doline's voice?  She  used  to  sing  to  him  in 
those  long-ago  days.  He  would  go  nearer 
and  listen.  It  might  be  one  of  the  old 
songs  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  listening 
to  it  would  recall  the  old  sw^eetness. 

He  knew  the  house  well  enough,  with  all 
its  quaint  twists  and  turns.  There  was  a 
side  window  in  that  oriel  room,  opening  into 
another  part  of  the  garden ;  a  very  small 
window,  tangled  round  with  ivy ;  left  uncur- 
tained sometimes,  for  it  only  looked  out 
into  a  quiet  recess  where  no  one  ever  came. 
He  had  gone  in  at  that  window  sometimes, 
when    Gwendoline   was   alone   with    her    work 
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in  the  oriel  room — gone  in  very  silently,  and 
watched  her  %yhen  she  never  knew  he  was 
near.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  do  so  again ; 
at  least  to  stand  by  it,  and  see  the  singer 
as  he  listened  to  the  song. 

So  he  stole  quietly  round  to  the  little  case- 
ment, and  there  through  the  clasping  ivy 
branches  he  saw  Gwendoline  Lyneton  sittins 
by  the  fire,  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand, 
those  braids  of  pale  yellow  hair  folded  round 
a  face  which  was  as  sweet — 

Nay,  loas  it  quite  so  sweet  as  when  he  re- 
membered it  five  years  ago? 
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CHAPTER    III. 

T^OR  Gwendoline  was  thinking  of  the  letter, 
Hugh's  letter,  which  Miss  Hildegarde 
Lyneton  had  very  prudently  sent  down  that 
morning  from  Eaton  Square,  and  which  the 
liveried  Lyneton  Abbots  footman  had  just 
taken  to  the  provision-dealers  shop  in  Gros- 
mont  Road. 

That  letter  was  not  likely  to  produce 
very  pleasant  thoughts  in  her  mind.  The 
writer  of  it,  not  content  with  loitering  about 
uninvited  in  the  garden  of  Lyneton  Abbots, 
seeking  stolen  interviews  with  Jeanie,  whilst 
all    the   time   he   was  pledged   to   someone    in 
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his  own  station  of  life,  had  followed  her 
with  his  dishonourable  attentions  even  to 
Aunt  Hildegarde's  home  in  London,  whither 
she  had  gone  on  purpose  to  be  free  from 
those  attentions.  He  had  presumed  to  write 
to  her;  he,  the  low-born  counting-house  clerk, 
who,  even  if  his  intentions  had  been  honest 
and  manly,  might  have  had  natural  instinct 
enough  to  have  known  that  they  were  com- 
pletely out  of  place  when  thrust  upon  one 
whose  position  was  so  infinitely  beyond  his 
own.  But  they  were  not  honest  and  manly. 
He  was  playing  a  double  game.  He  was 
daring  to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of 
another's  happiness;  and  that  other  one  of 
their  own  Lyneton  line.  And  anyone  who 
dared  so  to  amuse  himself  would  bitterly  re- 
pent it. 

Scorn    and    contempt    were    written    plainly 
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enougli  in  her  face  as  she  pondered  such 
thoughts  as  these.  Pride,  too ;  not  the  grand 
unconscious  Lyneton  pride,  which  brooded  so 
finely  over  those  pale  features,  sometimes, 
but  angry,  vexed  pride,  tightening  the  level 
brows,  and  bending  the  red  lips  into  lines 
that  had  no  sweetness  in  them  any  more, 
only  firm  resolve  and  conquering  will.  That 
he,  obscurely  born  and  lowly  bred,  should  dare 
to  mate  with  one  of  her  line ;  should  dare 
to  dream  of  touching,  save  with  humble  re- 
spect, a  hand  in  whose  blue  veins  the  blood 
of  a  long,  noble  race  of  ancestry  flowed 
unmixed  and  pure !  And  to  dare  to  touch 
it,  too,  for  simple  selfishness  and  mockery  ! 
Was  this,  then,  what  came  of  courtesy  to 
those  so  far  beneath  them  ?  Was  this 
the  way  in  which  he  would  repay  that  kind- 
ness,  which,   stooping   so  low   to    reach    out    a 
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helping  hand  to  him,  had  only  lifted  him  to  a 
position  in  which  he  could  presume"  upon  it 
by  insult  and  deceit  ? 

All  the  indignation  of  the  old  Lynetons 
glowed  in  Gwendoline's  heart,  as  she  thought 
of  Hugh  Deeping,  now  for  the  first  time 
showed  to  her  in  his  true  colours.  Its  calm, 
placid  restfulness  was  swept  away  by  scorn 
for  one  who  could  act  so  basely.  Those 
great,  quiet  grey  eyes  shone  with  a  light  of 
wounded  pride,  and  over  her  face,  so  still  at 
times,  and  almost  meek  in  its  quiet  peace, 
there  gathered  a  look  of  angry  contempt 
for  one  who  could  so  basely  wrong  the 
kindness  given  him  from  those  who  pitied  his 
loneliness,  and  would  fain  have  helped  it  away 
if  they  could. 

That   was    not    the  face    which    had  been  in 
Maurice    Demeron's    thoughts    for    five    years ; 
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that  was  not  the  face  which  had  brought 
back  his  truant  heart  again  and  again  when 
some  Southern  beauty  had  beguiled  it  for  a 
time,  and  almost  won  forgetfulness  of  those 
parting  words — 

"  Wq  can  trust  each  other,  Greta." 
The  eyes  that  he  remembered  so  well  were 
always  kind  and  loving.  He  had  seen  them 
light  up  sometimes  with  pride,  but  never  with 
contempt.  The  lips  which  had  moved  in 
answer  to  his  farewell  five  years  ago,  seemed 
only  made  for  smiles,  not  for  the  curl  of 
scorn  which  marred  them  now.  And  then 
for  the  first  time  there  came  into  Maurice 
Demeron's  heart  a  vague  feeling  of  regret 
for  the  promise  which  had  bound  him  through 
all  those  years.  He  had  often  doubted.  He 
had  often  swerved  from  his  allegiance  to  this, 
the    first   and    worthiest     queen    of    his    heart ; 
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but  the  doubts  had  always  passed  away; 
and  the  allegiance,  given  to  another  for  a 
little  season,  had  been  given  back  again  more 
faithfully  than  before.  Now,  with  no  dis- 
tance between  them  to  make  room  for  doubt, 
and  with  no  other  sweet  face  at  hand  to 
win  from  him  the  homage  which  w^as  already 
claimed,  there  came  instead  a  half  acknow- 
ledged shrinking  from  the  unspoken  promise, 
and  then,  more  fatal  still,  a  feeling  of  relief 
that  it  icas  unspoken. 

Still  he  lingered  in  that  little  ivied  recess 
by  the  window^,  looking  into  the  oriel  room, 
every  nook  and  corner  of  which  was  so  fa- 
miliar to  him ;  listening  to  the  voice  which 
still  kept  singing  on  in  rich,  sweet  tones, 
sometimes  snatches  of  Italian  music,  some- 
times a  merry  lilting  tune,  sometimes  a  sim- 
ple  English   ballad,   such   as   Gwendoline  used 
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to  sing  to  him  six  years  ago,  but  such  as 
she  could  scarcely  sing  now,  if  that  moody 
expression  always  brooded  upon  her  pale,  mar- 
ble-like face. 

The  singer  he  could  not  see.  The  piano 
had  been  removed  from  its  accustomed  place. 
As  he  stood  there  hiding  by  the  ivy  branches, 
he  could  only  distinguish  Gwendoline  sitting 
by  the  table,  with  cheek  resting  on  her 
hand,  and  Mr.  Lyneton  in  his  accustomed 
seat  by  the  fire,  in  just  the  old  position, 
with  the  old  fold  of  the  finel3^-moulded  hands, 
and  the  old  bend  of  the  stately  head,  sil- 
vered now  with  age  as  well  as  sadness. 

Jeanie  Lyneton  must  be  singing,  then. 
Little  Jeanie,  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  Jeanie, 
who  used  to  romp  with  him  in  the  garden, 
and  coax  him  to  swing  her  when  old  Grey 
was    too   busy,  and   give    him  kisses   in  return 
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for  sugar-plums  and  hon-hons,  and  climb  on 
his  knee  to  listen  to  fairy-tales.  Jeanie  must 
be  eighteen  now,  nearly  as  old  as  Gwendo- 
line was  when  he  went  away.  Just  eighteen, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  eight-and-twenty.  Well, 
that  was  not  so  very  old.  A  man  at  eight- 
and-twenty  was  in  the  very  prime  and  glory 
of  his  strength. 

Then  followed  a  long  pause  of  thought, 
whilst  Maurice  Demeron  leaned  back  in  that 
little  ivied  recess.  And  still  those  rich  tones 
kept  pouring  forth,  sometimes  merry,  some- 
times passionate.  It  must  be  a  sweet  soul 
that  sang  through  so  sweet  a  voice.  Was 
Jeanie's  face  as  beautiful  as  her  voice  ?  Had 
those  years  given  to  her  what  they  had 
taken  from  Miss  Lyneton  ?  She  used  to  be 
a  bright,  merry  little  creature,  full  of  fun 
and  liveliness,  with   no   very   great   promise  of 
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beauty,  but  very  warm-hearted  and  affection- 
ate ;  much  more  impulsive  than  her  young 
aunt,  with  little  of  the  Lyneton  pride  and 
self-control  about  her.  But  then,  when  Gwen- 
doline (//(/  smile  upon  him  she  looked  so  glo- 
riously beautiful.  When  those  calm,  grey 
eyes  of  hers  lighted  up,  as  they  could  light 
up  sometimes,  with  passion  or  enthusiasm, 
and  the  statue  like  beauty  of  her  features 
glowed  for  a  moment  or  two  into  rosy  life, 
she  was  such  a  splendid  creature.  What  a 
pity  her  face  should  have  cooled  down  so ! — 
that  she  should  have  taken  on  that  look  of 
calm  resistance  in  place  of  the  gentle,  placid, 
yet  lofty  sweetness  of  the  old  time.  What 
a  pity  that  women  should  ev^er  lose  the  glow 
and  glory  of  those  years  when  girlhood  is 
quivering  into  womanhood,  and  the  sweet  dawn 
and  freshness  of   the  morning  time   is  warmed 
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by  the  golden  beauty  of  the  coming  noon. 
He  wished  Gwendoline  could  have  staid  just 
where  he  left  her  five  years  ago ;  where 
Jeanie  was  now. 

Maurice  Demeron  sauntered  round  to  the 
front  of  the  house  again.  He  wanted  a 
little  more  time  for  preparation.  He  could 
not  quite  brace  himself  up  to  that  meeting. 
He  did  not  quite  know  how  he  should  get 
over  it.  He  could  scarcely  believe,  even  yet, 
that  he  was  the  same  Maurice  Demeron  wdio 
had  stood  under  the  old  stone  griffins  that 
w^arm  dusky  July  night,  and  whispered  those 
words  about  trusting  each  other. 

But  it  was  scarcely  gentlemanly  to  be 
prowling  about  in  Mr.  Lyneton's  garden  at 
that  time  of  night,  playing  the  listener  in 
that  secret,  unobserved  manner.  It  did  not 
look   honourable,  and  Maurice  Demeron,  brave 
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officer  as  he  was,  would  not  have  done  a  dis- 
honourable thing  for  the  world.  He  must  go 
in  and  make  himself  known,  and  get  over  the 
first  awkwardness  of  meeting. 

The  grey-haired  serving-man,  who  had  per- 
formed the  same  kind  office  for  Hugh  Deep- 
ing a  few  days  before,  showed  Mr.  Demeron 
into  the  library,  and  then  went  to  tell 
Miss  Lyneton  that  a  gentleman,  who  de- 
clined giving  his  name,  wished  to  speak  with 
her  there. 

Was  it  Hugh  Deeping,  the  counting-house 
clerk,  intruding  himself  again  with  some  ex- 
planation or  apology  about  the  letter  which 
would  have  reached  him  by  this  time  ? 
And  had  he  charged  the  servant  not  to  give 
his  name,  because,  remembering  the  reception 
he  had  met  with  on  the  previous  Saturday, 
he   thought,    correctly    enough,    too,    that   the 
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announcement  of  it  would  secure  his  instant 
and  unceremonious  dismissal  ?  And  why  should 
he  seek  an  interview  with  her,  instead  of 
offering  any  craven  apology  which  he 
might  have  to  make  to  her  brother,  who 
was  certainly  the  most  suitable  person  to  re- 
ceive it? 

With  a  very  queenly  step,  and  a  face  not 
brightened  by  any  cordial  welcome  for  the 
visitor  she  expected  to  meet,  Miss  Lyneton 
entered  the  library. 

Cei^Jainly  not  to  find  Hugh  Deeping,  with 
his  student-like  abstraction  of  manner,  and 
somewhat  unconventional  garb,  which  never- 
theless could  not  quite  hide  the  true  gentle- 
manhood  of  him.  This  stranger,  though  on 
travel,  as  she  saw  at  once,  from  the  rug 
and  valise  which  lay  on  the  floor  beside 
him,  had   the  bearing   and   aspect   of   quite    a 
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different  class  of  society  from  that  to  which 
Mr.  Deeping  belonged.  He  had  the  easy, 
self-possessed  manner  of  a  person  accustomed 
to  rule  and  to  be  obeyed,  together  with  the 
graceful  courtesy  due  from  strano-er  to 
stranger  everywhere.  But  the  bearded  face 
and  the  darkened  skin  and  the  added  portli- 
ness which  five  years  of  foreign  life  had 
given  him,  quite  hid  from  her  recognition 
the  slight  fair-haired  Maurice  Demeron  of 
her  girlhood,  the  brave  soldier  laddie,  to 
whom,  after  it  had  long  been  sought,  she 
had  given  her  trust,  and  would  hold  it,  as 
the  Lynetons  always  did,  even  unto  death. 

The  look  of  scorn  with  which  she  had 
entered  the  room  gave  place  to  one  of  courte- 
ous inquiry,  and  that  again  to  reserved  sur- 
prise, as  this  stranger,  with  never  a  word  of 
greeting     or      introduction,      kept      his      place 
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there  by  her  brother's  empty  chair,  leanuig 
his  arm  on  the  mantel-piecej  looking  so 
quietly  down  upon  her;  3^es,  even  down 
upon  Gwendoline  Lyneton ;  for  he  w^as  of 
Saul-like  stature,  this  sunburnt  soldier  from 
the  far  East,  this  man  who  could  command 
a  troop,  and  lead  them  fearlessly  to  battle, 
to  danger  and  death,  if  need  be,  but  could 
not  command  his  own  heart  to  be  true, 
could  not  hold  that  faithful  to  the  trust 
which  he  had  once  taken,  and  promised  to 
keep  for  ever. 

Yet,  as  she  looked  at  him,  the  truth  slowly 
dawned  upon  her.  A  glint  of  the  old  smile 
gradually  sunning  over  his  face,  the  smile  she 
remembered  so  well,  something  in  look  and 
manner  kept  still  through  all  these  years  told 
her  at  last  that  Maurice  Demeron  had  indeed 
come  back.      Come  back  to    say    all    that   had 
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been  left  unsaid  between  them — come  back  to 
end  that  bitter  waiting  and  suspense.  The 
future  had  ghded  into  the  past  now.  There 
would  be  no  more  weariness  and  anxiety. 
Maurice  had  come  home !  And  the  full- 
hearted  quietness  of  her  content  only  those 
can  know  who  have  loved  so  long  and  trust- 
ed so  faithfully  as  Gv/endoline  Lyneton 
had. 

It  was  all  there  in  her  heart — the  love 
which  would  have  given  him  so  warm  a 
greeting;  which  would  fain  have  rested  it- 
self, weary  with  so  long  parting,  in  the  shel- 
ter of  his,  and  been  at  peace  for  ever.  Then 
the  light  would  have  come  back  to  her  eyes, 
and  the  flush  of  hope  to  her  cheek,  and  all 
the  pride  and  scorn  would  have  died  away 
which  sometimes  brooded  now  upon  her  face. 
And  loving  and  beloved,  she  would  have    won 
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more  than  the  glorious  beauty  of  her  youth 
again,  because  upon  it  there  would  have  shone 
the  crown  of  tried  and  noble  womanhood. 
Seeing  her  thus,  Maurice  Demeron's  weak 
heart  would  have  taken  strength  again.  His 
wavering  faith  would  have  steadied  itself.  She 
might  still  have  been  his  queen — his  only  one. 
And,  each  remembering  the  other  in  the  far- 
off  sunny  A^ears  of  youth-time,  and  each  having 
that  sweet  memory  of  early  love  to  bind  them 
closer  together,  they  might  have  gone  the  rest 
of  their  way  hand  in  hand  ;  her  stronger  soul 
staying  his  by  its  calm  steadfastness  which 
never  failed ;  his  sunnier  nature  warming  and 
cherishing  hers,  so  silent  and  reserved. 
Each  giving  what  the  other  lacked,  though 
giving  as  man  and  woman  seldom  give,  she 
the  strength,  he  the  sunshine,  their  lives  would 
have    made    sweet    music    at    last,    and    they 
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need  never  have  repented  those  long  years  of 
trust   and   waiting. 

But  the  Lyneton  people  were  so  quiet 
and  self-controlled.  It  was  not  their  way 
to  let  the  strong  tenderness  within  them 
speak  out  in  over-joyful  word  or  look. 
It  was  all  there,  but  quietly  there  and 
for  ever  there.  Those  brave  knights  and 
ladies  fair,  sleeping  so  calmly  now  under 
their  stone  canopies  in  St.  Hilda's  church, 
with  folded  hands  and  fast-shut  eyes,  had 
never  spoken  greatly  of  their  love.  They 
had  held  it  fast  through  doubt  and  danger 
and  fear.  They  had  been  true  to  it,  when 
to  be  true  needed  warfare  sharper  than 
sword  or  spear  could  wage.  They  had  suf- 
fered for  it,  fought  for  it — some  of  them — 
died  for  it ;  but  they  had  never  spoken 
greatly   of   it.  <■ 
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Neither  would  Gwendoline  Lyneton.  Tliough, 
like  May  flowers  when  there  comes  a  sudden 
burst  of  sunshine  after  rain,  her  whole  soul 
glowed  and  glistened  with  the  sudden  joy 
his  coming  back  had  brought,  she  could  find 
no  words  to  tell  him  so.  Nor,  had  they 
come,  would  she  have  been  quick  to  speak 
them.  That  she  had  waited  so  long  and  so 
patiently,  that  through  all  those  years  no 
thought  untrue  to  him  had  been  bidden  to 
tarry  in  her  heart,  told  more  than  any  joyous 
overflow  of  words  all  that  she  had  to  give 
him.  And  so,  when  she  knew  that  it  was 
indeed  Maurice  Demeron,  she  only  went  up 
to  him,  and  taking  both  his  hands  in  hers, 
said — 

"  I  am  very,  very  glad  you  have  come 
home   again." 

He   micrht    have    heard   the   rich   tumult   of 
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her  voice,  which  even  Lyneton  pride  could 
not  wholly  calm.  He  might  have  read  the 
sweet  content  which  had  already  smoothed 
out  the  scornful  lines  from  her  face,  and 
made  it  grand  with  the  beauty  of  hope  ful- 
filled. He  might  surely  have  told  from  the 
trembling  clasp  of  her  hands  that  it  was 
only  outward  quietness,  that  far  away  down 
beneath  it  all  there  stirred  the  true  heart's 
gladness,  only  so  still  because  it  could  not 
speak. 

But  Maurice  Demeron  wanted  other  greeting 
than  that.  He  wanted  an  April  shower  of 
tears  and  smiles.  He  wanted  words  and  caresses, 
and  the  joyous  flowing  forth  of  affection  that 
sought  no  restraint.  He  could  not  read  that 
finer  language  which  the  true  soul  speaks  in 
its   very   silence,   where   words    are    idle,    and 
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tears  and  smiles  alike  vain  to  tell  its  vast  con- 
tent. He  wanted  some  passionate  outbreak, 
which  should  float  them  both  over  the  vexing 
shoals  of  reserve  and  uncertainty.  He  had  so 
often  pictured  this  meeting,  and  pictured  it  so 
differently.  There  was  a  common-placeness 
about  it  which  jarred  upon  him,  how  or  why 
he  could  not  tell. 

And  then  again  that  vague  feeling  of  re- 
gret came  over  him,  mingled,  as  before,  with 
the  other  and  more  fatal  feeling  of  relief 
that  Gwendoline  did  not  seem  to  take  for 
granted  what  he  more  than  ever  doubted  his 
wilHngness  to  remind  her  of. 

Too  cold,  too  reserved,  too  silent,  she  would 
never  content  him  now,  he  thought.  Better, 
perhaps,  that  the  hands  so  long  un- 
clasped should  never  clasp  again,  except  in 
friendly  greeting.      Better  the  trust    of    which 
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they  had  both  spoken  five  years  ago,  should  be 
the  trust  of  pleasant  friendship — nothing  more 
than  that. 
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"  QHALL  we  go,  then,  to  Mr.  Lyneton?  I 
suppose  he  will  be  very  much  surprised 
too." 

It  was  Maurice  Demeron  who  said  that, 
when  he  and  Gwendoline  had  not  been  stand- 
ing so  very  long  in  the  old  wainscotted  library, 
where  Hugh  Deeping  and  Jeanie  met  for  the 
first  time  six  months  ago.  The  words  fell 
with  a  sort  of  chill  upon  her  ear,  like  the 
first  drops  of  a  thunder-shower,  while  the  sky 
is  still  blue  and  clear.  But  she  said,  quietly 
enough, 

"  Yes,  we  will  go.      Graham  will  indeed   be 
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very  much  surprised,  for  we  none  of  us  ex- 
pected that  you  would  leave  Bombay  until  the 
summer.     You  have  so  much  to  tell  us,  too." 

"And  so  have  you,  Greta.  Five  years  is  a 
long  time." 

It  is,  indeed,  for  those  who  have  to  pass 
it  in  the  dim  cloud-land  of  uncertainty.  And 
it  had  written  its  story  in  Gwendoline's  face, 
taking  away  the  girlish  freshness  which  Mau- 
rice Demeron  loved  so  well,  to  put  there  in- 
stead the  quiet  steadfastness  of  the  woman, 
which  he  did  not  love  so  well,  because  it  told 
of  a  nature  with  whose  faithfulness  he  could 
not  measure  his,  and  before  whose  truth  his  own 
must  needs  fail. 

So  they  went,  both  of  them,  into  the  oriel 
room,  where  Mr.  Lyneton  sat  reading  by  the 
fire,  and  Rose  Beresford  was  singing  one  of 
those    plaintive    Irish    songs    of    hers,    putting 
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into  it  so  much  tenderness,  such  a  great  deep 
of  truth  and  beauty  ;  one  might  have  thought^ 
to  hear  her  sing  it,  that  her  heart  was  as  full 
of  feeling  as  the  words. 

"  Graham,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
Demeron.  He  has  come  back  sooner  than  he 
expected.  He  only  landed  yesterday,  and  he 
has  come  to  see  us  on  his  way  north." 

Then  the  other  and  rather  more  formal  cere- 
mony took  place  of  introducing  the  soldier  stran- 
ger to  Miss  Beresford. 

But  Kose,  with  genuine  Irish  frankness, 
made  no  ceremony  of  it.  She  had  none  of 
the  Lyneton  staidness  and  reserve  about  her. 
She  did  indeed  return  Mr.  Demeron's  cour- 
teous bow  with  one  of  exceeding  grace  and 
elegance,  but  there  was  little  of  the  icy 
chill  of  aristocratic  composure  about  her  as 
she  said, 
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"  Ah !  I  know  your  name  very  well.  I 
have  so  often  heard  Jeanie  speak  about  you. 
You  used  to  swing  her  in  the  garden,  and 
give  her  bon-bons  when  she  was  a  very  little 
girl." 

There  was  an  arch  playfulness  in  Rose's 
face,  and  a  sparkling  brightness  in  her  eyes, 
contrasted  with  which  Gwendoline  Lyneton's 
pale  composure  seemed  like  the  frosty  per- 
fection of  a  steel  engraving  set  against  the 
rich  glow  and  colour  of  a  tinted  lithograph. 
Major  Demeron  liked  that  pleasant  freedom 
of  hers.  She  reminded  him  of  some  of  the 
young  ladies  he  had  met  in  India,  so  dif- 
ferent to  the  high-born  Enghsh  maidens, 
who  seemed  to  brood  so  defiantly,  like  the 
mountain  eagle  on  his  crag,  from  that  Nor- 
man altitude  of  theirs.  He  felt  himself 
drawn   to   her   at   once,    as,    indeed,   most   peo- 
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pie  did  who  came  within  the  reach  of  that 
fascinating  influence.  Unless  some  secret 
spring  of  discontent  or  anxiety  kept  them 
from  yielding  to  the  magic  of  her  power, 
Rose  Beresford  seemed  to  exert  that  spell 
over  everyone  around  her  which  May  exerts 
over  the  flowers.  They  seemed  brighter  and 
happier  when  she  was  there,  and  when  she 
went  away  it  seemed  as  though  the  sunshine 
had  gone  too. 

And  in  the  presence  of  this  stranger, 
this  brave  soldier  gentleman  from  the  far 
East,  Rose's  powers  of  fascination  seemed  to 
increase.  She  dearly  loved  admiration,  and 
unconsciously,  when  she  felt  that  she  was 
exciting  it,  her  eyes  would  sparkle,  and  her 
face  glow  with  a  richer  beauty.  And  there 
was  a  sort  of  innate  coquetry  about  her, 
not   open   enough   to   displease,   only   just   giv- 
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ing  piquancy  to  all  her  ways  when  those 
came  in  her  way  whom  she  could  conquer 
or  impress.  Not  that  she  ever  meant  mis- 
chief any  more  than  when  she  was  drawn 
out  to  imitate  the  little  peculiarities  of  people 
that  she  happened  to  meet.  It  was  just  a 
sort  of  instinct  in  her.  She  could  not  help 
it,  and  she  was  scarcely  more  to  be  blamed 
for  it  than  the  humming-bird  is  to  be 
blamed  for  flashing  its  gay  plumage  in  the 
sun,  or  the  sea  anemonies  for  unfolding  with 
tempting  curve  and  swell  their  many-coloured 
translucent  petals. 

"  And  where  is  Jeanie  ?"  asked  Maurice 
Demeron,  when  the  first  surprised  greetings 
were  over,  and  the  little  party  were  all 
seated  round  the  fire,  just  as  they  might 
have  been  seated  had  Hugh  Deeping,  and 
not  this  sun-burnt   stranger  from   India,  been 
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the  guest.  "Did  I  not  hear  her  voice  just 
now,  as  I  came  up  the  garden  ?" 

"Jeanie  is  not  at  home  now,"  said  Gwen- 
doline, and  a  httle  touch  of  coldness  might 
have  been  heard  in  her  accents.  "  She  is 
staying  in  London  with  Aunt  Hildegarde, 
and  we  do  not  expect  her  home  again  for 
some  time ;  so  Miss  Beresford  has  been  kind 
enough  to  promise  to  stay  with  me  until  she 
returns." 

Maurice  turned  with  a  bow  of  playful 
gallantry  to  Eose,  whose  bright  eyes  looked 
brighter  than  ever  to-night  for  the  passing 
excitement  of  the  stranger's  presence. 

"  Then  you  were  the  songstress  to  whom 
I  listened  outside  in  the  moonlight  ?  You 
must  pardon  me,  Miss  Beresford,  for  acting 
such  a  dishonourable  part,  but  we  poor  fel- 
lows abroad   do   not   have   the   opportunity   of 
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hearing  anything  so  charming.  Barrack  life 
out  in  Bombay  is  a  dull  portion,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  for  anyone  who  has  much  taste 
for  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds." 

It  might  be  so,  perhaps  it  was,  but  Major 
Demeron  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
very  seriously  from  the  dulness  of  the  por- 
tion which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  Those 
five  years  had  passed  more  lightly  over  him 
than  they  had  passed  over  Gwendoline.  In- 
deed, Maurice  Demeron  was  a  man  upon 
whom  nothing  would  lie  with  very  crushing 
weight.  Be  his  position  what  it  might,  he 
would  contrive  to  get  something  pleasant  out 
of  it.  There  was  a  fine  elasticity  about  him, 
which  might  bend  for  a  time,  but  would  not 
easily  give  way.  Maurice  had  found  it  a 
useful  quality  whilst  knocking  about  in  India. 
He  would  find  it  no  less  so  in  England. 
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He  wanted  Eose  to  sing  to  them  again,  but 
with  that  exquisite  tact  which  characterized 
her,  she  decHned.  Fond  as  she  was  of  being 
the  centre  of  attraction,  natural  as  that  po- 
sition was  to  her,  she  felt  it  would  be  un- 
courteous  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Lyneton,  if  on 
this,  the  first  night  of  Major  Demeron's  re- 
turn after  five  years  of  absence,  when  both 
he  and  they  must  have  so  much  to  talk  of, 
she  was  to  draw  his  attention  exclusively 
upon  herself.  With  as  much  grace  as  though 
she  had  been  granting  a  favour,  instead  of 
declining  it,  she  put  aside  his  proposal  that 
she  should  repeat  the  little  song  to  which 
he  had  listened  an  hour  or  two  before,  whilst 
standing  in  that  ivied  recess  outside  the  un- 
curtained window.  And  with  a  playful  re- 
monstrance against  being  compelled  to  do 
double  duty,  she  tm'ned  the  conversation  aside 
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to  Major  Demeron's  Indian  life,  and  listened 
with  interest  more  animated  and  certainly  more 
vividly  expressed  than  Gwendoline's  to  his 
stories  of  peril  and  adventure  :  of  tiger  hunts 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  from  wild  beasts  in 
the  jungle :  of  expeditions  across  untracked 
plains  and  up  rocky  mountains,  and  along 
rivers  whose  rugged  banks,  fringed  with  such 
glorious  tropic  foliage,  no  European  eye  had 
ever  looked  upon  before.  And  then  he  told 
them  of  gorgeous  heathen  processions,  of 
white-robed  Brahmins  chanting  the  worship  of 
their  gods  in  vast  temples,  before  which  the 
stateliest  that  English  hands  ever  reared  seemed 
only  as  children's  toys.  For  he  had  travelled 
far  and  seen  much  of  life,  and  his  was  a 
mind  that  quickly  took  in  new  impressions, 
and  could  as  readily  give  them  to  others. 
A  most  entertaining  companion,  as  Rose  thought 
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to  herself,  so  brilliant  and  intelligent;  strange 
contrast,  indeed,  to  the  very  flat  society  amongst 
which  they  moved  in  that  stupid  little  coun- 
try town  of  Grantford,  elderly  ladies,  who 
seemed  to  have  remembered  nothing  of  their 
past  life  but  its  troubles,  and  valetudinarians, 
whose  whole  talk  was  of  vapour  baths  and 
new  modes  of  treatment  for  nervous  affections. 
It  was  a  most  successful  move,  Kose  thought, 
that  coming  to  the  county  ball,  involving  as 
it  did  this  visit  to  Lyneton  Abbots,  which 
promised  so  much  interest  and  excitement. 

And  as  they  sat  by  the  fire  listening  to 
these  strange  stories  of  foreign  travel  until  the 
small  morning  hours  crept  unawares  upon 
them,  Maurice  Demeron  could  scarcely  tell 
whether  it  was  to  Miss  Lyneton  or  to  Rose 
that  he  looked  for  answering  glance  of  pride 
and   triumph   in   all    his   perils    overpast.     He 
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did  know  thouMi  whose  smile  was  the  biwht- 
est,  and  who  seemed  most  breathless  with  eao-er 
excitement  to  hear  how  he  conquered  all  and 
came  home  safe  again. 

The  grey  dawn  of  twilight  had  almost  risen 
when  Gwendoline  sat  once  more  in  her  own 
room,  looking  over  those  letters  which  she 
would  not  need  to  cherish  any  more,  for  the 
actual  reality  of  which  they  had  been  but 
the  feeble  type,  was  hers  now. 

Maurice  Demeron  had  come  home  again. 
That  wdiich  had  been  a  hope  so  long,  was 
now  a  memory.  Last  night  she  had  thought 
of  him  as  far  off  across  the  sea,  parted 
from  her  by  a  distance  which  it  would  take 
many  weeks  to  traverse.  To-night  she  had 
clasped  his  hand,  and  listened  to  his  voice, 
and  looked  full  steadily  into  his  face ; 
changed,    yet    keeping    still   a     dim,    pleasant 
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remembrance  of  that  wliicli  had  looked  down 
upon  her  five  years  aizo.  in  the  dusky  July 
twiHirlit.  He  had  said  before  he  went  away, 
that  when  he  came  back  nothing  need  part 
them  any  more.  He  had  come  back.  And 
yet  ;    and  yet. 

For  there  was  no  deep  fulness  of  content 
within  her  now.  That  upspringhig  burst  of 
joy,  held  so  tightly  down,  lest  he,  seeing  it 
should  chide  her  in  his  heart  for  too  eager 
ghidness  at  his  return,  had  never  conie  again. 
Was  he  changed  ?  She  could  not  tell.  Had 
she  changed  to  him  ?  Never,  no  Lyneton  had 
ever  done  that  yet.  They  lived  faithfully  and 
they  loved  truly  :  so  had  she. 

Then  why  was  she  not  content  "?  Why 
did  she  think  upon  the  almost  dream-like 
past  of  these  few  hours  with  a  tinge  of 
sadness"?      It  would    all    be    riirht.      She    had 
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novor    floubtffl,  mIim    liad    ricvf-r  wavcnMl.       All 
those  years  shf  liad   Umti  true  to  lilrri. 

*'  True  a«  the  dial  to  the  «un, 
Although  it  1m;  not  Hhonc;  upon." 

Not  oiice  liad  she  sv/erved  from  Ikt  trust, 
or  ^iveri  to  others,  even  in  thou;_^lit,  that 
whieli  helon;ied  to  Maurice  JJerneron  alone. 
And  the  same  measure  slie  had  meted  to 
others,  should  he  meted  to  her  a^rairi.  She 
would  wait  patiently,  and  all  would  he  w(dl. 
For  it  was  only  this  ^rf*at  li;^;ht,  which, 
coming  so  suddenly,  liad  fla/zled  hr,T  with  its 
brightness.  Out  of  the  gloom  she  liad  come 
too  f[iiiekly  into  the  sunshine  ;  was  it  strange, 
then,  that  all  should  seem  so  dirrj  .-irid  indi- 
stinct ? 

The  same  measure  wliich  slie  liad  m(,'ted  to 
others,  should  he  met(;d  to  her  again.  And 
poor     Hugh    Deeping's     feet    were    stumbling 
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on  the  dark  mountains  now,  and  the  light 
that  was  in  him  had  become  darkness.  And 
many  a  day  of  reckless  folly  would  have  to 
be  lived  by  him,  and  many  a  bitter  lesson 
learned,  and  many  a  tear  shed  for  him  by 
those  who  loved  him,  lowly-born  as  he  was, 
and  many  a  stinging  memory  rooted  in  his 
heart,  never  to  be  plucked  thence  again,  be- 
fore he  would  come  out  into  the  light,  and 
walk  once  more  in  a  plain  path.  All  through 
pride  of  hers ;  all  because  the  proud  Lyne- 
tons  of  Lyneton  Abbots  had  determined 
that  never  one  of  their  line  should  join 
hand  with  any  of  less  noble  name,  or  less 
lofty   descent. 

Gwendoline  never  thought  of  that  when  she 
meted  out  her  deservings  for  all  those  years 
of  truth. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

A  FTER  that  followed  a  very  brilliant  week 
for  Lyneton  Abbots.  Brilliant  at  least 
so  far  as  much  sweet  music  and  merry  chat 
and  many  a  ramble  through  the  budding 
woods,  and  many  a  tale  of  Eastern  adventure 
and  daring  told  by  Maurice  Demeron,  could 
make  it  brilliant.  But  for  Miss  Lyneton 
that  week  passed  in  a  slow,  sad  weariness, 
which  she  was  too  proud  to  own  to  her- 
self, far  less  to  betray  to  others,  save  in  a 
certain  coldness  and  reserve,  which  made 
Rose  Beresford's  winning  playfulness  and  arch 
merry  ways  seem  more  fascinating  by  con- 
trast. 
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It  had  been  hard  to  trust,  sometimes,  when 
the  deep  sea  lay  between  them,  and  when, 
for  many  a  long  month,  no  word  of  remem- 
brance came  to  tell  that  the  past  was  held  by 
^lanrice  Demeron  as  sacredly  as  Gwendoline 
kept  it  In  her  own  heart.  But  it  was  harder 
still  to  trust  now  that  no  distance  parted  them, 
save  that  which  was  slowly  growing  wider 
and  wider  day  by  day ;  a  distance  more  hope- 
less than  any  which  land  or  sea  can  make  be- 
tween those  whose  faith  is  fast. 

She  rarely  saw  Maurice  Demeron  alone. 
Rose  w^as  always  with  them,  bright,  merry, 
nonsense-loving  Rose,  the  warm  svreetness  of 
whose  smile  no  coldness  or  reserve  ever 
chilled.  Rose,  who  never  turned  away  with 
grave,  quiet  face,  when  Major  Demcron's 
glance  sought  hers,  but  gave  it  back  with 
sparkling    frankness,  so   different   from    Gwen- 
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doline's  half-questioning  look.  And  in  thGse 
quiet  March  evenings,  when  Mr.  Lyneton 
was  busy  in  the  library, — for  he  had  his  own 
affairs  to  manage  now  that  Hugh  was  sent 
away,  and  hard  work  he  found  it  sometimes, — 
in  those  quiet  March  evenings,  when,  had  not 
Rose  been  a  guest  in  the  house.  Miss  Lyneton 
and  Maurice  Demeron  might  perhaps  have 
been  talking  of  the  past,  and  strengthening  by 
remembrance  of  it  the  links  which  bound  them 
together,  Rose  would  amuse  them  by  her  per- 
petual overflow  of  humour  and  merriment,  her 
laughable  imitations  of  odd  people,  the  vale- 
tudinarians of  Grantford,  who  were  alwavs 
talking  about  their  nerves,  and  discussing 
vapour  baths ;  or  the  elderly  widow  ladies,  who 
called  life  a  vale  of  tears,  and  yet  were  so 
very  fond  of  card-parties,  and  all  the  small 
gaieties   that    could   be    p-ot    to.o-ether    in    that 
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dullest  of  dull  towns.  Or  she  would  sing  the 
simple  ballads  of  her  own  country  in  such  a 
sweet,  tender  voice,  that  Major  Demeron  could 
but  leave  Gwendoline's  side  to  listen. 

It  was  easy  to  do  that  now.  For  Gwendo- 
line had  become  so  ver}^  silent  and  reserved. 
She  never,  of  her  own  accord,  mentioned  the 
old  times,  five  years  ago,  when  they  used  to 
be  so  happy  together.  Never  a  chance  word 
or  look  told  that  she  remembered  them  at  all. 
As  for  Maurice,  an  uncomfortable  reserve, 
fast  passing  into  actual  dislike  for  the  subject, 
kept  him  from  recalling,  when  he  and  Gwen- 
doline chanced  to  be  left  alone,  the  memories 
of  his  former  visit.  He  felt  that  the  glamour 
was  fading  away  which  lay  around  him  then, 
and  yet  to  feel  it  so  was  a  stain  upon  his 
honour,  which  chafed  and  annoyed  him.  Since 
Gwendoline  never  mentioned    the    subject   her- 
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self,   it  was    best    left    un mentioned.      Possibly 
she,  too,  might  have  changed. 

Maurice  found  himself  catching  eagerly,  with 
a  feeling  of  intense  relief,  at  that  thought. 
He  wished  that  it  might  be  a  true  thought, 
and  yet  the  better  self  of  him  knew  that  it 
never  could  be  true.  Still,  something  in  Miss 
Lyneton's  manner  gave  colour  to  the  suspicion. 
If,  when  Kose  was  by,  he  alluded,  in  a  merry, 
jesting  manner,  to  his  former  visit,  Gwendo- 
line's face  clouded  over,  and  with  a  certain 
grave  rebuke  in  her  expression,  she  would 
turn  the  conversation  into  some  less  personal 
channel.  Would  she  have  done  so,  Maurice 
thought,  if  those  memories  had  been  precious 
memories  to  her?  Would  she  not  have  smiled 
to  hear  them  brought  back  again  ?  Would 
not  some  bright  glance  or  tender  tone  have 
told  that  she  held  them  still   dear    as   ever  in 
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her  true  and  faithful  heart?  Surely  she  must 
have  forgotten.  Surely  they  were  precious  no 
longer.     He  almost  hoped  it  was  so. 

But  Gwendoline  only  turned  upon  him 
that  glance  of  grave  rebuke,  because  the 
things  of  which  he  spoke  were  too  precious 
to  be  so  lightly  handled,  so  carelessly  ban- 
died about  in  the  pleasant  freedom  of  fireside 
talk.  She  remembered  them  as  she  remem- 
bered   holy   things,  quietly  and  alone. 

Kose  Beresford  knew  nothing  about  all  this. 
Perhaps  if  she  had,  it  would  not  have  made 
much  difference  to  her.  Hers  was  not  that 
fine,  keen  sense  of  honour  which  shrinks  from 
appropriating  what  belongs  to  another.  In 
this  case,  however,  her  ignorance  saved  her 
from  meanness.  She  only  knew  that  Major 
Demeron    was  very  handsome    and    very   fasci- 
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nating,   and    that    if    he    proposed    to    her,  she 
would   not  say  him  nay. 

He  was  beginning  to  admire  her.  Many  a 
briglit  quick  glance  had  told  her  that,  Avhen 
Gwendoline  was  not  by  to  note  it.  And  at 
night,  sitting  up  in  her  own  room,  she  would 
gaze,  by  the  hour  together,  upon  the  fair  face 
reflected  in  the  old-fashioned  pier-glass  over 
the  mantelpiece  ;  that  very  old  fashioned  pier- 
glass,  not  new  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  had 
reflected  many  a  noble  Lyneton  face  in  its 
time,  but  none  so  bright  and  sparkling  as  her 
own,  none  so  richly  shadowed  with  dark 
glossy  curls  rippling  away  over  forehead  and 
cheek  in  such  silken  tendrils.  For  the  Lyne- 
ton s  were  all  fair-haired,  pale  of  face ;  their 
only  beauty  that  of  perfect  form  and  expres- 
sion, the  chiselled  beauty  which  grows  out  of 
centuries  of  cultivation.     And  the  spirit  which 
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lighted  up  those  cahn,  grand  features  of  theirs 
was  more  proud  than  changeful ;  it  shone  out 
clearly  and  steadily,  but  with  no  sparkle. 

That  sort  of  beauty  was  very  well  in  its 
way,  Kose  said,  as  she  meditated  before  the 
old-fashioned  pier-glass ;  but  the  vivid  charm 
of  complexion  and  colour  was  much  more 
fascinating*  Many  people  preferred  that  to 
even  the  most  faultlessly-chiselled  contour. 
She  thought  Major  Demeron  did,  from  some- 
thing he  had  once  said  about  those  old  fam- 
ily portraits  in  the  oriel  room,  whose  colour- 
less Greek  profiles  looked  so  very  stately 
against  the  backgrounds  of  dark  drapery. 
No  rosy  cheeks  and  laughing  dark  eyes  there, 
only  straight,  pale  brown  hair,  folded  over 
faces   so   calm    and   still. 

Major  Demeron  said  he  liked  colour  and 
animation ;    the    marble    beauty    of     a    statue 
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wearied   him,  he    said.      And    Kose    Beresford 
was    not  vexed  to  hear  him  say  it. 

Once  only  during  that  week,  in  one  of 
their  rides  to  Oresbridge,  they  met  Hugh 
Deeping,  met  him  on  the  Lyneton  Abbots 
road  with  a  lot  of  loose-looking,  would-be- 
fashionable  young  men.  And  he  had  passed 
them  with  a  very  careless  defiant  air,  al- 
most insolent  in  its  independence.  Gwendo- 
line scarcely  thought  he  could  be  the  same 
young  man  who  used  to  behave,  spite  of  his 
lowly  birth  and  commonplace  companionship, 
with  such  almost  chivalrous  gentleness  in  the 
oriel  room  at  Lyneton  Abbots.  There  was  a 
sort  of  nobleness  about  him  then,  joined 
with  a  fine  humility,  which  made  her  willing 
to  forget  for  a  time  how  far  they  stood 
apart.  Now  he  was  so  changed.  The  true 
nature   of  the   man,  she   said   to  herself,  com- 
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ing  up  til  rough  the  thin  outer  crust  of 
polish.  And  then  she  glanced  at  Maurice 
Demeron,  whose  refinement  was  ingrained,  a 
heritage  which  no  change  of  circumstance 
could  alienate ;  whose  honour  and  chivalry 
came  to  him  with  the  name  he  bore.  lie 
would  never  stoop  to  anything  mean.  He 
would  never  tarnish,  by  spoken  or  acted  false- 
hood,  that  fine  gentlemanhood  of  his.  And 
though  there  was  a  little  sadness  in  her 
look,  and  though  she  turned  her  face  gravely 
away  when  their  eyes  met,  yet  she  trusted  ^ 
him    still. 

Yes;  the  real  plebeian  nature  had  worked  its 
way  up  again  in  Hugh  Deeping  as  soon  as 
he  was  left  to  himself.  And  during  that  same 
afternoon  drive,  Rose  Beresford  called  in  at 
Mrs.  ^lallinson's  to  inquire  for  some  trifle 
which    she    had    forgotten   to  bring   away  with 
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her  when  she  came  to  Lyneton  Abbots ;  and 
then,  staying  for  a  little  while  to  ask  with 
characteristic  kindliness  after  the  welfare  of 
all  the  good  people  at  Canton  House — for, 
indeed,  both  she  and  Mrs.  Beresford  had  been 
very  comfortable,  on  the  whole — she  was 
treated  to  a  lengthy  account  of  the  young 
man's  desperate  ways,  how  he  used  to  be  met 
constantly  on  Saturday  afternoons  with  a  set 
of  disreputable  young  fellows,  such  as  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  spoken  to 
a  month  ago,  and  how  he  was  heard  of  at 
the  Castle  Gardens  on  Sundays,  which,  as 
everybody  in  Oresbridge  knew,  was  the  very 
last  place  where  anyone  who  cared  a  straw 
for  his  own  respectability  would  let  himself  be 
seen,  and  on  Sundays  of  all  days,  too.  Every- 
one knew  what  to  think  of  a  young  man 
when    once    he    had   been   seen   at   the    Castle 
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Gardens.  And  people  comincr  to  his  lodgings, 
too,  with  bills  for  wines  and  spirits,  and 
shabby,  slouching  men  leaving  dirty  little 
notes  for  him  ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  bring- 
ing in  such  a  smell  of  cigar  smoke,  and 
whistling  low  tunes  as  he  went  upstairs  to  his 
rooms,  a  thing  that  Mrs.  Mcillinson  detested, 
for  it  gave  such  a  gin-shop  sort  of  air  to 
a  house  wdien  people  went  whistling  upstairs, 
and  carrying  about  the  smell  of  smoke  with 
them. 

''Quite  a  changed  character,  Miss  Beres- 
ford,"  observed  Mrs.  Mallinson,  who  was  in 
an  unw^onted  state  of  bustle  and  flurry,  partly 
by  reason  of  the  honour  Miss  Beresford  ha4 
done  her  in  inquiring  about  the  family,  and 
partly  by  reason  of  some  cakes  which  want- 
ed looking  after  just  then  in  the  oven. 
"  Quite   a   changed   character,   as   much   so  as 
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ever  I  saw  in  all  my  life ;  to  that  extent 
that  you  wouldn't  believe  him  to  be  the 
same.  And  so  very  modest  and  unassuming 
as  he  used  to  conduct  himself  when  first  he 
come !  Indeed,  it  was  all  I  could  do  of  a 
night  to  get  him  down  here  into  the  back 
parlour,  just  for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  com- 
pany for  Sarah  Matilda,  which  was  an  ad- 
vantage, one  may  say,  having  such  a  fine 
bass  voice." 

"  Not  that  she  wants  it  now,  though,"  and 
Mrs.  Mallinson  bridled  up,  "for  I'm  happy 
to  say  she's  settled  with  a  young  man  as 
me  and  my  husband  couldn't  wish  anything 
more  suitable  for  her,  being  well  established 
in  the  confectionery  line,  and  with  the  best 
of  prospects,  and  everything  as  she's  likely 
to  be  comfortable  with,  and  intends  to  take 
his   country   house,    if   trade   keeps   up,   which 
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I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Deeping  will  have  the 
means  of  doing,  if  he  don't  intend  to  mend 
his  ways.  But  he  never  seemed  to  have  an 
idea  of  anything  of  the  sort,  nor  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  when  it  was  put  in  his  w^ay. 
Indeed,  me  and  my  husband  both  said  it 
was  plain  his  affections  w^as  took  in  some 
other  direction,  and  perhaps  it  had  gone 
wrong  w^ith  him,  which  it  sometimes  has  an 
effect  in  that  way." 

"But  I  ask  your  pardon.  Miss,  I'm  sure 
I  do,  for  making  free  w^ith  so  many  re- 
marks ;  only  you  was  so  very  agreeable 
when  you  and  your  ma  had  the  apartments, 
a  great  deal  more  so  than  Mr.  Deeping, 
and  never  held  yourself  up  from  anything 
like  a  little  bit  of  chat,  which  there's  no 
harm  in,  whatever  station  folks  belongs  to. 
But    so    long    as    he    pays   his   rent   regular, 
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and  doesn't  bring  no  improper  company  to 
the  house,  it  isn't  my  business  to  make  any 
remarks,  and  I  don't  mean  to,  because  I 
never  was  a  woman  that  went  out  of  my 
way  to  interfere  with  other  people ;  it's  a 
thing  I  don't  approve  of,  and  never  encour- 
ages it  in  my  family.  And  the  carriage 
waiting,  too,  I  declare,  just  in  front  of  the 
shop,  with  such  a  beautiful  pair  of  horses ! 
Dear  me !  they  are  beautiful  horses !  I  al- 
ways say  I  never  see  such  beautiful  horses 
anywhere  as  Mr.  Lyneton's." 

And  Mrs.  Mallinson  conducted  her  visitor 
out  of  the  front  door,  and  then  stationed  her- 
self behind  the  tea-canisters  in  the  shop 
window,  to  see  the  carriage  start,  wondering, 
meanwhile,  what  Mrs.  Green,  the  meek-faced 
widow,  a  little  further  down  the  road  on  the 
opposite  side,  would  think  about  it.     For  Mrs. 
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Green  would  be  sure  to  be  standing  behind 
the  counter,  waiting  for  customers,  and  she 
would  see  the  carriage  stop,  and  perhaps 
send  the  boy  out  to  ask  whose  it  was.  It 
gave  such  an  air  to  a  shop  when  a  carriage 
stood  before  it,  especially  a  carriage  like  the 
Lyneton  Abbots  carriage,  which  looked  as  if 
it  belonged  to  an  old  family. 

Eose  Beresford  did  not  fail  to  repeat  the 
detail  of  poor  Hugh's  misdemeanours  and  im- 
pending downfall,  as  they  all  rode  home  to 
Lyneton  Abbots.  Also,  she  imitated,  with 
laughable  exactness,  Mrs.  Mallinsou's  provin- 
cial accent,  and  the  vigorous  sniffs  which  had 
accompanied  the  recital ;  not  forgetting,  either, 
the  episode  of  Sarah  Matilda's  prospects,  upon 
which  her  ''ma*'  had  dwelt  with  such  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

"  And  so  you  see,  Miss  Lyneton,  I  was  mis- 
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taken,  after  all,  in  my  belief  that  this  re- 
doubtable Mr.  Deeping  was  trying  to  produce 
an  impression  in  that  quarter.  I  rather 
fancy,  now,  that  Sarah  ^latilda  had  taken 
the  aggressive  side  herself,  and  was  intent 
upon  storming  the  citadel  of  the  poor  young 
man's  affections,  when  I  chanced  to  behold 
her  looking  up  into  his  face  with  such  sweet 
affectionateness.  What  a  pity,  now,  is  it  not, 
that  my  darling  little  fabric  of  romance  should 
come  to  the  ground  in  that  way?  I  could 
have  been  so  sure  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing between  them ;  and  then  to  find  it  all 
end  in  smoke ;  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  indeed 
quite  the  reverse,  as  Mr.  Deeping  seems, 
from  Mrs.  Mallinson's  account  now,  to  have 
been  rather  reserved  than  otherwise  in  his 
connection  with  the  family.  But  never  mind. 
If   I  was    mistaken,    it    made    a    little    bit   of 
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nonsense  for  us,  just  the  same  as  it  had  been 
true.  And  nonsense  is  such  a  dehghtful  thing. 
It's  the  dehghtfullest  thing  in  the  world  is  non- 
sense." 

And  again  Kose  did  that  distinctive  Mal- 
linson  sniff,  with  its  lateral  twist  of  face  and 
shoulder,  to  Major  Demeron's  infinite  amuse- 
ment. Rose's  arch  playfulness  was  becoming 
very  attractive  to  him,  and  the  more  so  from 
its  contrast  with  Gwendoline's  controlled  gravity. 
This  pretty  young  Irish  girl  really  was  such 
a  bewitching  mixture  of  raillery  and  playful- 
ness, so  very  different  from  the  high-born  Eng- 
lish ladies,  who  never  seemed  to  lose  sight  of 
their  pedigrees. 

When  they  reached  the  avenue  which  led 
into  the  village  oflLyneton  Abbots,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  walk  the  remainder  of 
the    way;    so    the    carriage    was    sent  forward, 
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and  together  they  sauntered  on,  plucking  the 
violets  and  primroses  as  they  went.  Spring 
was  just  touching  the  trees  with  her  young 
loveliness.  Upon  the  hedgerows  and  the  dis- 
tant woods  there  bloomed  already  the  manifold 
soft  tints  of  myriads  of  tiny  buds,  russet, 
olive,  brown,  and  purple,  which  only  waited 
for  a  few  days  of  sunshine  to  break  forth  into 
living  green.  And  in  every  little  cottage- 
garden  the  crocuses  made  a  golden  glow,  and 
pale  snowdrops  trembled  for  joy  at  their  own 
loveliness,  and  the  delicate  periwinkle  looked 
out,  with  eyes  of  Kose  Beresford's  colour,  from 
cool  dark-green  leaves.  Sweet  English  flowers, 
which  Maurice  Demeron  had  missed  so  long, 
fairer  in  their  gentle  beauty  than  all  the 
brilliant  purple  blossoms  of  India.  Maurice 
Demeron  loved  the  spring  time,  loved  it  in 
other  things  than  flowers. 
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As  they  passed  the  gateway,  he  paused 
for  a  moment  with  Gwendoline  Lyneton  under 
the  old  stone  griffins.  They  looked  so  grim 
and  defiant  there,  with  the  long  beards  of 
moss  hanging  from  their  open  jaws,  and 
brown  lichens  filling  up  the  crevices  of  their 
liollow  eyes.  Not  changed  at  all  since  five 
years  ago,  except  that  the  moss  was  richer 
and  greener,  and  those  brown  lichens  had 
not  such  a  golden  flush  as  the  July  sun 
put  there,  then. 

With  a  light  smile  and  a  lighter  tone, 
Maurice  Deraerou  said,  as  he  glanced  up  at 
them, 

"Time  has  dealt  gently  with  them,  Greta!" 

She     turned    quickly    and     looked    him    in 

the   face.      Could    he    speak   so   carelessly    of 

what    had    been    so    sacred     to    them    both? 

Could    he    stain    with    a    meaningless    laugh 
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the  sweet  memory  of  that  July  night?  Or 
did  he  not  care  to  treasure  it  any  more 
now,  and  would  he  so  let  her  see  that  it 
had  lost  its  worth?  Perhaps  there  was  more 
coldness  in  her  voice  than  she  meant  to  put 
there,  as  she  replied — 

"  Yes.  I  wish  he  had  dealt  as  gently  with 
others." 

"And  changed  them  as  little,"  said  Mau- 
race  Demeron. 

"And  changed  them  as  little,"  returned 
Gwendoline,  walking  proudly  on. 

Maurice  Demeron  looked  after  her  as  she 
turned  away  from  him.  And  then,  half  un- 
consciously, his  glance  wandered  towards  Rose 
Beresford,  who,  standing  over  the  old  stone 
dial,  was  trying  to  make  out  its  legend.  Her 
bending  figure  was  full  of  ease  and  grace. 
The    frosty  March    air    had    kindled    a   rosy 
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glow  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  deeper  light  in 
the  sparkling  eyes,  which,  even  as  he  looked, 
were  turned  upon  him  with  such  an  arch, 
merry  glance. 

Maurice  Demeron  thought  there  was  no- 
thing like  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
Spring. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'VTTHEN  they  reached  the  house,  Gwendo- 
line went  into  her  own  room,  and 
w^rote  to  Aunt  Hildegarde,  giving  her  the 
information  which  Mrs.  Mallinson  had  given 
to  Rose  Beresford,  with  instructions  that 
Jeanie  should  also  be  informed  of  it,  and 
so  any  lingering  tenderness,  or  even  respect 
which  she  might  have  for  Hugh  Deeping, 
might  die  out,  as  indeed  there  was  abundant 
reason  that  it  should  die  out,  now. 

For  though  he  had  not  been  false  in  the 
way  that  Gwendoline  thought  at  first ;  though 
she  dwelt  with  a  faint  touch  of  regret  now, 
on   the    harsh    judgment   which   she   and  her 
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brother  had  formed  of  him  after  hearing  those 
idle  words  of  Rose  Beresford's,  words  which 
it  seemed  had  no  foundation  of  truth,  still 
he  had  done  enough  to  forfeit  their  confi- 
dence. He  had  very  grossly  presumed  upon 
their  kindness  to  him.  He  was  allowing  him- 
self now  to  be  led  into  wrong  and  vicious 
courses,  proving  that  the  refinement  for 
which  they  had  once  given  him  credit,  was 
but  an  outside  garb,  worn  for  convenience, 
and  easily  cast  off  when  the  need  for  keep- 
ing it  had  gone.  He  had  altogether  shown  him- 
self unworthy  of  the  kindness  wdiich  the 
Lyneton  Abbots  people,  pitying  his  loneliness, 
had  reached  out  to  him.  And  Jeanie  ought 
to   be  told  of  this. 

It  was  a  long  letter,  and  of  w^eighty  im- 
port, needing  to  be  carefully  worded,  too, 
lest  it  should    seem   to    exalt    into   overmuch 
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importance  what  after  all  was  only  to  be 
referred  to  by  Aunt  Hildegarde  as  a  piece 
of  passing  information,  just  one  item  amongst 
many  others,  of  home  news  which  might 
serve  to  interest  Jeanie  so  far  away.  That 
was  all.  That  was  just  how  Aunt  Hilde- 
garde was  to  put  it;  a  fragment  of  Ores- 
bridge  gossip,  nothing  more  than  that. 

Gwendoline  was  a  long  time  writing  it, 
yet  perhaps  Maurice  Demeron  and  Eose 
Beresford,  singing  duets  together  in  the  oriel 
room,  did  not  think  the  time  overlong. 
For  Rose  could  sing  so  sweetly,  and  Maurice 
loved  so  well  to  listen.  It  was  long  since 
he  had  heard  a  voice  like  that.  It  seemed 
to  tell  out  so  much  of  love  and  tenderness. 
He  liked  those  warm,  frank  natures,  that 
did  not  care  to  hide  themselves  behind  a 
vexing  mantle  of   reserve.     He   loved   to  look 
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through  Rose's  glowing  face  as  she  sang, 
and  readj  as  he  thought,  the  story  of  the 
glowing  heart  within.  Better  that  than  to 
be  for  ever  waiting  at  the  closed  doors  of 
coldness  and  self-control.  Miss  Lyneton  might 
have  written  for  hours,  and  neither  Rose  nor 
Maurice  would  have  wearied. 

So  Aunt  Hildegarde  told  Jeanie,  amongst 
other  equally  unimportant  little  items  of 
home  intelligence,  that  Mr.  Deeping  was  be- 
coming very  unsteady,  and  that  he  caused 
his  friends  a  great  deal  of  anxiety ;  that  he 
was  forming  loose  companionships,  and  that 
Mr.  Lyneton  had  discontinued  his  assistance 
in  the  management  of  the  estate,  as  it  was 
now  in  a  condition  not  to  require  so  much 
supervision. 

And  then  the  letter  proceeded  to  a  de- 
scription    of    the    last    full-dress    concert     at 
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Oresbridge,  to  which  the  Lyneton  Abbots 
party  had  gone.  A  very  gay  affair,  though, 
of  course,  not  nearly  so  brilhant  as  those 
which  Jeanie  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  in  town.  But  Major  Demeron  was 
very  fond  of  music,  and  having  been  for  so 
many  years  unable  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
it,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  even  the  very  limited 
advantages  which  Oresbridge  could  afford. 
And  an  evening  of  that  kind  was  a  plea- 
sant change,  too,  for  Rose  Beresford,  who 
was  not  accustomed  to  such  a  very  secluded 
life  as  they  lived  at  the  Manor-house, 
Though  really  she  seemed  very  bright^  and 
happy,  and  never  complained  of  dulness, 
though  they  did  see  so  very  little  company. 
But  she  was  one  of  those  bright,  buoyant- 
spirited  girls,  who  could  make  themselves 
happy  almost  anywhere. 
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Jeanie  listened  quietly,  making  no  remark 
about  that  part  of  the  letter  which  related 
to  Hugh  Deeping.  She  had  always  taken 
things  very  'quietly  since  she  came  up  to 
town.  Aunt  Hildegarde  thought  she  was 
scarcely  so  bright  as  she  used  to  be,  but 
then  girls  rarely  keep  that  gay,  flashing  live- 
liness after  seventeen  or  eighteen.  And  the 
Lynetons  were  always  sedate — at  least,  most 
of  them.  It  ran  in  the  family,  like  the  pale 
brown  hair  and  faultlessly-chiselled  features, 
which  made  the  women  of  the  race  so  dis- 
tinguished-looking. But  still  Gwendoline  must 
not  think  that  Jeanie  was  getting  into  low 
spirits ;  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  was  quite 
contented  and  happy,  and  entered  into  so- 
ciety with  as  much  animation  as  could  be 
expected  from  a  young  girl  who  had  been 
brought   up   in   such   strict    retirement.      And 
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they  were  going  down  to  Barton  Firs 
next  week  for  a  few  days.  Sir  William  had 
taken  a  wonderful  fancy  to  the  child  ever 
since  he  had  been  introduced  to  her  at  the 
county  ball.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  evident 
what  his  heart  was  set  upon.  Nothing 
would  please  him  so  much,  Aunt  Hilde- 
garde  knew,  as  a  match  between  his  nephew 
and  Jeanie.  And  such  a  match  would  be 
very  suitable  too,  in  every  respect ;  for  though 
not  of  quite  so  good  extraction  as  the  Lyne- 
tons,  yet  Sir  William  belonged  to  a  thoroughly 
respectable  family,  and  Martin  Allington's 
prospects  were  such  as  very  few  young  men 
could  look  forward  to.  He  was  so  very  steady, 
too,  and  promising,  and  Aunt  Hildegarde  only 
wished  that  Jeanie  would  receive  his  attentions 
rather  more  kindly,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  she 
appeared  more  conscious  of  them.  She  really 
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almost  lost  patience  with  her  sometimes,  she 
seemed  so  very  blind  to  her  own  interests,  and 
treated  as  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
what  most  girls  would  have  been  so  proud  of. 
But  then  again,  as  Aunt  Hildegarde  said,  that 
might  only  be  her  natural  disposition,  or  per- 
haps girlish  shyness  and  reserve,  not  liking  to 
show  all  she  felt;  which  was  certainly  the 
best  extreme  of  the  two,  if  there  must  be 
an  extreme  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

But  Jeanie  lived  on  her  own  quiet  life 
all  the  time, — a  life  far  enough  removed  from 
the  amusements  which  they  heaped  upon  her  ; 
a  life  which  neither  Sir  William,  nor  Barton 
Firs,  nor  young  Martin  Allington,  nor  all  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  London  society  could 
move  from  its  firm  anchorage  of  faith  and 
trust.      They     might    say    what    they     liked, 
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they  might  take  her  where  they  chose,  they 
might  fill  up  her  days  with  one  brilliant  round 
of  visiting  and  sight-seeing — it  was  of  very 
little  consequence.  If  she  lacked  some  of  the 
Lyneton  pride,  she  did  not  lack  any  of  the 
Lyneton  steadfastness.  And  as  the  traveller, 
coming  home  from  foreign  lands,  takes  up 
his  own  country  language  again,  and  falls  at 
once  into  its  sweet  familiar  accents,  no  space 
of  time  or  distance  making  them  strange  to 
him,  so  when  they  left  her  to  herself,  Jeanie 
came  back  again  to  her  own  sweet  haven  of 
thought,  and  took  up  the  speech  of  the  olden 
time,  and  gathered  round  her  the  old  memories, 
and  rested  there  and  was  at  peace. 

So  the  days  passed  on,  until  Maurice 
Demeron's  week  was  over,  and  courtesy  and 
respect  alike  behoved    that    he   should    present 
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himself  to  bis  relations  in  the  north,  whom 
as  yet  he  had  not  seen  since  his  return  from 
India. 

Besides,  as  matters  still  were,  he  felt  there 
was  an  awkwardness  in  his  staying  at  Lyne- 
ton  Abbots ;  though  he  could  willingly  have 
lengthened  out  the  days — each  one  widening 
the  distance  between  himself  and  Gwendo- 
line— which  Rose's  sweet  voice  and  pleasant 
winning  ways  made  to  pass  so  quickly.  Rose, 
whose  smile  never  failed,  who  never  w^earied 
of  listening  to  his  stories  of  peril  and  adven- 
ture in  the  far  East;  who  w^ould  sing  to  him 
for  the  whole  long  evening,  whilst  Gwendoline 
sat  apart,  grave,  silent,  reserved. 

He  was  more  tban  ever  bewildered  by 
Miss  Lyneton's  manner.  She  never  seemed 
to  care  now  to  speak  of  those  old  days ; 
and  yet  that   she   had   not  forgotten   them,  he 
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felt  sure  by  the  conscious  restraint  of  her 
•ways  if  ever  she  chanced  to  be  alone  with 
him.  Did  she,  then,  repent  of  that  un- 
spoken promise  which  they  both  understood 
so  well, — given  perhaps  before  they  truly 
knew  each  other,  before  they  were  old  enough 
to  enter  into  all  its  meaning?  No,  some- 
thing told  him  she  had  not  changed.  It 
was  a  rash  promise,  maybe.  And  yet  he 
did  love  her  very  much.  Those  were  such 
pleasant  days  when  they  two  had  strayed 
together  up  and  down  the  old  garden,  and 
Jeanie,  a  laughing,  sunny-faced  child,  had 
chased  butterflies  across  the  flower-beds,  or 
caught  the  great  red  and  black  ladybirds 
that  crept  so  lazily  over  the  currant-bushes. 
Yes,  those  were  pleasant  days.  Gwendoline 
was  quiet  and  thoughtful  even  then,  but 
there    was    a    gentleness    in     her    ways,    and 
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when  they  looked  into  each  other's  faces, 
there  was  the  sweet  happy  consciousness  of 
trust  between  them  which  needed  no  words 
to  make   it   faster. 

Maurice  Demeron  dared  not  look  steadily 
into  Gwendoline's  eyes  now.  If  he  had  read 
unwavering  faith  there,  it  would  have  grieved 
him  that  his  own  should  swerve  so  far  aside. 
If  he  had  read  rebuke  and  questioning,  it 
would  have  humbled  him.  If  he  could  but 
have   read   change   there ! 

Maurice  was  half  angry  with  himself  at 
first,  when  he  felt  what  a  relief  that  would 
have  been.  True,  he  was  not  bound  to  Gwen- 
doline by  any  actual  obligation.  What  pro- 
mise existed  was  between  themselves  alone. 
No  one  knew  of  it.  He  could  put  it  aside, 
and  society  would  call  him  as  fine  a  gentle- 
man as   before.      And   he    knew    Gwendohne 
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Lyneton  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she 
would  rather  die  than  betray  the  slight 
which  he  had  thus  put  upon  her.  Her 
pride  would  shield  him  from  dishonour  better 
far  than  it  could  shield  herself  from  pain. 
Should   he   then   go  free  himself? 

These  thoughts  came,  and  Maurice  Demeron 
did  not  hate  himself  for  them.  He  let  them 
creep  into  his  heart,  and  brood  and  strengthen 
there.  Sometimes  his  better  nature  stirred 
within  him,  and  he  resolved,  since  he  could 
be  true  no  longer,  to  tell  her  boldly  so,  and 
bear  his  humiliation  hke  a  man.  Then  his 
courage  failed,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  acknowledge  that  he  was  less  strong,  less 
faithful  than  this  woman  whose  love  he  had 
once  prized  so  well.  It  might  be  cowardly, 
but  it  would  be  more  comfortable,  to  let 
Gwendoline  learn  by  his   silence,   what  to   tell 
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her  in  any  other  way  would  have  been  too 
great  a  shame. 

And  besides,  he  was  not  quite  sure  yet, 
that  he  did  want  her  to  know  this  at  all. 
He  had  not  altogether  ceased  to  remember 
the  past  with  something  like  reverence  and 
longing.  There  were  times  when  Gwendoline 
almost  had  her  old  power  over  him.  He 
could  not  let  her  go.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  think  that  the  past  was  all  a 
mistake  on  his  part,  or  that  he  could  be 
just  so  happy  with  anyone  else  as  with  her. 
There  was  something  in  her  that  he  could 
rest  upon ;  and  though  he  did  not  always 
need  that  rest,  yet  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
feel  it  always  there. 

Once,  coming  unawares  into  the  room  whilst 
Miss  Lyneton,  thinking  herself  alone,  was  sing- 
ing  some   of   the  songs    she   used   to  sing  five 
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years  ago^  all  the  sweetness  and  truth  of 
that  beautiful  life  seemed  to  come  back  upon 
him.  As  through  a  rift  in  clouds  one  sees 
far  off  the  clear  shining  of  stars,  he  felt 
again  the  glow  of  the  old  love.  The  faith 
and  honour  that  had  well-nigh  died  out  in 
his  heart,  struggled  up  once  more.  He  felt 
that  that  life  was  indeed  his  best,  his  purest ; 
that  he  could  give  no  love  to  anyone  else 
so  unselfish  as  that  which  Gwendoline  once 
held.  Nor  would  he  ever  win  a  gift  so 
sweet,  so  precious,  as  this  which  he  was  suf- 
fering to  fall  from  him  now.  He  would 
come  back  to  the  old  allegiance.  He  would 
be  true  to  honour  and  to  her. 

But  just  then  Rose  Beresford  came  in, 
bright,  gay,  smiling,  and  all  his  high  resolves 
melted  away  like  the  changeful  pictures  of  a 
dissolving   view.     Fancy's    bright   colours    qui- 
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vered  upon  the  fading  tints  of  Honour,  which 
slowly  died  away  and  left  Fancy's  picture 
undimmed.  Once  suffered  to  die  out,  they 
never  came  again. 

Slowly  those  days  had  passed  away  for 
Gwendoline.  This  home-coming  of  Maurice 
Demeron  had  brought  her  no  peace  as  yet. 
She  had  looked  to  it  as  travellers  in  the 
desert  look  to  the  palm-trees'  cool  shadow, 
and  when  they  near  it,  all  is  gone ;  nothing 
round  about  them  but  the  desert  still,  over 
which  they  must  toil  patiently  on  through 
so  many,  many  leagues.  Yet  she  never  doubted 
him  even  now.  Hers  was  a  faith  that  could 
bear  very  much.  Too  proud,  too  noble  to 
dream  of  change  herself,  she  did  not  fear  it 
from  those  she  trusted.  All  would  yet  be 
well.  And  that  coldness  and  restraint  which 
sometimes   she    showed    before    him,   was    not 
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so  much  for  inconstancy  that  she  feared  in 
him,  as  to  hide  the  fuhiess  of  her  own  great 
heart. 

And  so  that  week  passed  until  Sunday  came, 
and  on  the  morrow  Major  Demeron  was  to  go  to 
his  friends  in  Scotland.  Once  more  they  had 
sat  together  in  the  old  church  at  Lyneton 
Abbots,  beneath  their  feet  the  dust  of  the  old 
knights  who  lived  so  purely  and  loved  so 
truly;  all  around  them,  with  clasped  hands 
and  calm  faces,  the  effigies  of  those  same 
Lyneton  knights,  fast  crumbling  to  decay, 
like  the  fortunes  of  their  race.  Once  more 
Maurice  Demeron  had  looked  at  the  graven 
figure  of  the  Lady  Gwendoline  de  Lyne- 
ton, w^hose  straight,  level  brows  and  placid 
features  used  to  seem  so  like  those  of  his 
own  Gwendoline,  when  six  years  ago  he 
glanced  from    one    to  the   other.     He   did   not 
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so  much  care  to  mark  the  Hkeness  now,  for 
Rose  Beresford  was  sitting  just  before  him  in 
the  corner  of  the  pew,  where  Jeanie  used  to 
sit ;  and  who,  looking  upon  her  rich  young 
face  with  all  its  warm  glow  of  life  and  love- 
liness, could  care  to  turn  from  that  to  the 
grave  features  of  the  Lady  Gwendoline,  dead 
five  centuries  ago  ? 

Rose,  the  rosebud ;  sweetest,  brightest. 
When  should  he  see  her  again,  when  should 
she  sing  to  him  any  more  those  tender  songs 
of  hers,  which  had  already  told  so  much  ? 
Fancy's  picture  had  the  canvas  all  her  own 
now.  Truth,  honour,  faithfulness,  no  longer 
dimmed  her  fair  colours  with  any  fading 
tints  of  theirs.  It  was  no  thought  of  Gwen- 
doline which  strayed  so  sweetly  through  his 
heart  that  night;  it  was  no  regret  for  leav- 
ing her   which   saddened  him  as  he  knelt    for 
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the  last  time  in  the  old  church  of  Lyneton 
Abbots. 

Evening  service  was  over.  They  came  out 
into  the  narrow  grassy  road  which  lay  be- 
tween the  churchyard  yew-trees  and  the 
Manor-house.  Had  she  cared  for  him  less, 
Miss  Lyneton  might  have  kept  by  Maurice 
Demeron's  side  for  the  little  space  they  had 
to  go;  but  with  the  old  proud  reserve  which 
would  never  let  her  give  much  outward  show 
of  regard,  she  took  her  brother's  arm,  leaving 
Maurice  and  Eose  behind  in  the  gathering 
gloom  of  the  evening. 

Half  an  hour  later,  she  came  down  from 
that  old  dormer-windowed  room,  her  prayer- 
book  in  her  hand,  ready  to  join  Mr.  Lyne- 
ton in  the  library,  where  they  always  had 
prayers  on  Sunday  night.  The  hall  door  was 
open,   the   light   from   the   purple-shaded  lamp 
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pouring  out  into  the  garden.  With  just  so 
warm  a  glow,  scarce  more  than  a  few  days 
since,  it  had  fallen  upon  the  balustraded 
terrace  in  front  of  the  doorway,  as  she  came 
downstairs  dressed  for  the  county  ball. 

Gwendoline  might  be  thinking  of  that 
night,  a  fateful  one  for  poor  Hugh  Deep- 
ing, standing  out  there  in  the  track  of  the 
lamplight. 

As  someone  else  stood  now.  Not  poor 
Hugh  Deeping,  though.  That  tall  figure  and 
fair  curling  hair  belong  to  Maurice  Deme- 
ron.  And  by  him  stood  Eose  Beresford,  her 
bright  face  flushed  and  smiling.  They  did 
not  see  her.  Rose  was  looking  down  too 
earnestly  for  seeing,  and  Maurice  Demeron's 
face  was  towards  the  gloom.  But  Gwendoline 
could  hear  his  low  tones.  She  had  heard 
him  speak  like  that  long  ago,  five  years   ago. 
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His  voice  had  a  sound  like  that  when  he 
said  good-bye  to  her  under  the  old  gateway 
before   he   went  away  to  India. 

For  one  little  moment  she  stood  there,  fixed, 
motionless.  Just  long  enough  to  understand 
it  all.  Then  she  turned  and  went  quietly 
back  to  her  own  room. 

For  truly  they  were  a  silent,  self-controlled 
people,  these  Lynetons  of  Lyueton  Abbots. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"VTEXT  morning  Maurice  Demeron  went 
awaj   to   visit  his   friends   in  the   North. 

Went  away  quite  brightly  and  cheerfully, 
with  only  that  little  tinge  of  courteous  re- 
gret in  voice  and  manner,  which  seemed 
suitable  in  parting  from  people  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  him ;  whom  he  had  known  so 
long,  and  who,  when  he  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  boy,  had  shown  him  much  friendly 
attention. 

He  said  he  was  very  sorry  to  go  away 
from  LyTieton  Abbots,  but  as  he  had  so 
short    a    leave    of   absence,    only  little    more 
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than  six  months  altogether,  he  must  make 
the  best  use  of  his  time.  And  he  really  had 
so  many  people  to  see  in  London,  and  so 
much  business  to  attend  to,  and  so  many 
commissions  to  look  after  for  his  friends  out 
there  in  India,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
when  a  fellow  came  home  for  a  few  weeks 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  run  up  and 
down  the  country  and  do  errands  for  them. 
But  if  possible  he  would  look  in  at  Lyne- 
ton  Abbots  again,  just  to  say  good-bye  be- 
fore he  sailed,  in  the  later  part  of  the 
autumn.  He  should  have  to  pass  Oresbridge 
on  his  way  up  to  town,  and  it  would  be  such 
a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  have  another  day 
with  Mr.  Lyneton.  And  they  were  to  give  his 
kindest  remembrances  to  Jeanie.  He  was 
sorry  not  to  have  seen  her,  but  as  soon  as  he 
got  to  town  he  meant  to  find  his  way  to 
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Eaton  Square,  and  send  them  word  how  she 
was  looking,  and  whether  she  seemed  to  be 
pining  after  home.  Though  he  did  not  think 
that  would  be  the  case,  for  London  was  such 
a  charming  place  for  a  young  lady  to  visit, 
especially  if  she  had  an  Aunt  Hildegarde  to 
take  her  all  oyer,  and  go  with  her  to  those 
delicious  operas.  And  Miss  Lyneton  was  to 
be  sure  to  remember  him  very  kindly  when 
she  wrote,  and  say  that  he  did  not  forget 
what  good  friends  they  used  to  be,  and  what 
delightful  games  they  used  to  have  in  that  old 
garden  five  years  ago.  She  must  have  forgot- 
ten them  herself,  though,  for  five  years  was 
such  a  long  time.  So  many  changes  happen- 
ed in  five  years,  and  people  learned  to  think 
so  differently  about  things. 

To   all   which   pleasant   farewells    and    mes- 
sages,   Gwendohne    listened    very    courteously, 
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and  when  she  replied  to  them  there  was  not 
a  touch  of  cold  rebuke  in  her  voice.  Neither 
was  there  any  need  now  for  the  half-averted 
look  of  reserve  or  constraint.  She  could  meet 
his  glance  very  fearlessly,  her  own  having  no- 
thing to  conceal  any  longer ;  nothing  either  to 
seek  in  his  but  mere  pleasant  friendship.  She 
said  they  had  all  been  veiy  pleased  to  see 
Iklr.  Demeron,  and  to  hear  how  successful  he 
had  been,  and  what  good  prospects  he  had 
out  in  India.  And  he  must  remember  them 
also  very  kindly  to  his  friends  in  the  North, 
and  if  he  could  spare  another  day  for  Lyne- 
ton  Abbots  before  he  sailed,  they  would  be 
very  happy  to  see  him,  though,  of  course, 
he  must  have  many  things  to  occupy  his 
time,  and  many  people  to  see,  and  much 
business  of  various  kinds  to  transact.  Still, 
old   friends    had    a   claim,   and    he    must    not 
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i|ulto  forgot  it.  Aiul  ihov  woro  sure  Aunt 
lliKlogarilo  nvouUI  l>i^  most  hnppv  \o  soo  liiui 
in  Katon  S(|ii;iri\  :iiul  lio  must  siMiil  thoui 
word  how  .loauii^  Nvas  K>oklui;;,  although  vslio 
always  wroto  iu  suoh  mmt  ovou  spirits,  and 
vsoomoil  so  i\^utiM\t<ni  and  happy,  tliat  tlioy 
liad  no  aiwioty  about.  \wv.  Still,  it  wouKl 
ho  satisfactory  to  lioar  trom  ono  wlio  liad 
really  soon  hor. 

And  thou  Mr.  Lynotv^n  said  it  was  a 
tlu>usand  ]ntios  tliat  Major  Domoron  should 
just  sot  otY  to  hulia  wlion  tho  siiootiuj^;  sea- 
son was  oouutUMioiu^,  and  it'  ho  (•()///(/  man- 
ai;v  to  snatoli  a  day  or  two  iu  October, 
they  nuist  try  to  got  an  oxoursion  over  tho 
moors,  though,  of  course,  tho  hriugiui;  down 
of  grouse  and  partridges  uuist  he  a  ViMy 
tame  atYair  to  him  after  those  brilliant  ad- 
ventures    amoUiTst     lions     and     tiiivrs     iu     the 
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Indian  jungles.  Jiut,  ;it  any  rate,  a  day  on 
the  moors  would  serve  to  bring  back  the  old 
times,  when  the  Major,  cjuite  a  strif)ling, 
(^ame  to  Lyneton  Abbots  for  the  first  time, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Mr.  Ijyneton  had 
not  forgotten  what  a  pleasant  visit  that  was 
for  all  of  them,  and  liow  sorry  they  felt 
when  his  regiment  was  ordered  abroad.  lie 
certainly  must  try  and  come  over,  just  for 
one  day's  shooting  in  October. 

Altogether  a  briglit  and  satisfactory  Leave- 
taking,  perhaps  more  overflowing  on  Maurice 
Dcmeron's  })art  with  ex[)ressions  of  good-will 
because  he  felt  that  he  had  not  quite  acted 
the  part  of  a  gentleman,  and  so  he  would 
cover  his  unconfessed  delinquences  with  a 
gayer,  more  abundant  courtesy.  But  what- 
ever any  of  them  might  feel,  only  smiles 
were   to   be   seen,    and    wavings    of   hands,    as 
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Major  Demeron  and  Mr.  Lyneton  drove 
away  to  the  Oresbridge  station,  leaving  Gwen- 
doline and  Rose  Beresford  standing  in  the 
gateway  looking  after  them. 

The  old  griffin-guarded  stone  gateway. 

Rose  did  not  stay  quite  so  long  at  Lyneton 
Abbots  as  they  expected.  Not  many  days 
after  Maurice  Demeron  went  aw^ay,  there  came 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Beresford,  requesting  her 
return  to  Grantford,  regretting  that  she  could 
not  be  spared  for  a  longer  time,  and  thanking 
Miss  Lyneton  for  all  the  kindness  which  had 
made  her  visit  already  so  pleasant. 

So  there  was  another  leave-taking  at  the  old 
gateway,  quite  as  full  of  regrets  and  expres- 
sions of  good-will  as  that  which  had  taken 
place  when  Mr.  Lyneton  conveyed  his  Indian 
guest  away.  Rose  was  so  very  much  obliged 
to    her   dear   Miss   Lyneton    for   having   been 
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so  good  to  her,  and  she  should  have  been  so 
delighted  to  have  stayed  longer,  only  Grant- 
ford  was  such  a  wretchedly  stupid  little  place, 
and  poor  mamma  was  so  bored  there;  she  was 
afraid  it  would  have  quite  a  serious  effect 
upon  her  health  if  she  was  left  alone  much 
longer.  So  she  was  sure  dear  Miss  Lyneton 
would  not  think  her  ungrateful  in  running 
away  so  soon,  when  she  had  promised  to  stay 
with  them  until  Jeanie's  return.  But  although 
her  visit  had  been  unexpectedly  curtailed,  yet 
it  had  been  quite  long  enough  to  leave  a  most 
delightful  impression  upon  her  memory.  She 
should  never  be  able  to  forget  all  Miss  Lyne- 
ton's  kindness  to  her,  and  the  very,  vei^y  happy 
days  she  had  spent  in  the  old  house  at 
Lyneton  Abbots.  Even  though,  as  dear  Miss 
Lyneton  said,  it  had  been  a  very  quiet  visit, 
yet  she  had  not   enjoyed    it    the    less   on   that 
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account,  for  there  was  always  a  charm  in  the 
country,  go  to  it  when  you  would,  and  she 
did  not  think  that  even  Dublin,  with  all  its 
gaiety,  had  ever  delighted  her  so  much  as  the 
elegant  quietness  and  seclusion  of  Lyneton 
Abbots.  Miss  Lyneton  must  receive  her  warm- 
est thanks,  and  she  should  never  forget  all 
the  kindness  that  had  been  shown  to  her. 

To  which  also  Gwendoline  listened  with 
grave^  quiet  courtesy,  as  it  was  her  way  to 
listen  to  most  things.  In  due  time  Miss 
Beresford  wrote  from  Grantford  to  inform 
Miss  Lyneton  of  her  engagement  to  Major 
Deraeron.  It  was  a  very  long  letter,  crossed 
and  crossed  again,  full  of  pretty  little  confi- 
dences, and  warm  expressions  of  attachment. 
She  was  sure  that  dear  Miss  Lyneton  would  re- 
joice with  her  in  the  future  which  had  so  very 
unexpectedly    opened    before    her.      So    very 
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unexpectedly,  for  she  never  had  the  least  idea, 
when  she  came  to  Lyneton  Abbots,  that  her 
visit  would  have  produced  such  important 
results.  And,  indeed,  she  could  scarcely 
bring  herself  to  believe  that  she  was  really 
going  to  be  married  so  soon,  in  less  than  six!J 
months,  to  a  person  who  as  many  weeks  ago 
had  been  a  complete  stranger  to  her.  Not 
half  a  year  to  bring  her  mind  to  it,  and  get 
her  outfit  ready,  and  do  everything  that  was 
necessary;  and  pay  her  farewell  visits,  which 
of  course  she  must  do  to  all  her  friends,  as 
she  was  going  to  leave  the  country,  and 
would,  perhaps,  not  return  for  many  years. 
And  she  hoped  Miss  Lyneton  would  not 
think  she  had  been  too  hasty,  but  these 
things,  when  they  did  come,  often  came  so 
very  unexpectedly,  people  were  taken  quite 
by   surprise,    and    had    scarcely    time   to    con- 
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sider  what  they  were  doing  until  it  was  done. 
And  really  it  would  have  seemed  so  much 
more  likely  if  Miss  Lyneton  herself  had  gone 
out  to  India  as  Major  Deraeron's  bride,  having 
known  him  so  long,  indeed  ever  since  he 
was  quite  a  young  man;  and  such  respect, 
too,  between  the  families,  it  was  quite  de- 
lightful to  hear  him  speak  of  his  old  friend 
Gwendoline,  he  had  such  an  unbounded  re- 
gard for  her,  and  she  should  almost  feel  in- 
clined to  be  jealous  of  her  sometimes,  if 
Maurice  did  not  assure  her  that  he  had 
never  really  cared  for  anyone  as  he  cared 
for  herself.  Strange,  was  it  not,  when  he 
had  been  so  much  about  in  the  world,  and 
had  had  so  many  opportunities  of  mixing 
with  the  best  society?  She  must  say  that 
she  could  not  return  the  compliment,  for  she 
had    met    with    many   people   since   she   came 
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out  who  had  made  quite  as  deep  an  impres- 
sion upon  her  as  Maurice.  But  then  she 
was  such  a  very  impressible  girl,  so  easily 
wrought  upon  by  a  little  kindness ;  she  felt 
quite  angry  with  herself  sometimes  for  being 
so  easily  led  away. 

And  w^ould  dear  Miss  Lyneton  and  Jeanie 
be  her  bridesmaids  ?  She  should  so  like  her 
marriage-day  to  be  associated  with  thoughts 
of  the  dear  friends  at  Lyneton  Abbots;  and 
since  it  was  there  she  had  first  seen  Maurice, 
it  would  seem  so  pleasant  to  have  someone 
belonging  to  the  place  about  her  then.  But 
she  hoped  she  should  see  Miss  Lyneton  again 
before  Autumn,  when  the  wedding  was  to  take 
place;  for  she  and  her  mamma  had  received 
invitations  to  the  hunt  ball  at  Oresbridge  in 
May,  and  of  course  Miss  Lyneton  would  be 
there.     It   would   not   be   such    an   unexpected 
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meeting  this  time,  and  would  not  lead  to 
such  unexpected  results  either,  as  had  been 
produced  by  their  meeting  at  that  other  ball 
last  March.  What  a  strange  thing  that  was. 
After  the  hunt  ball  she  was  going  into  Ire- 
land, to  pay  some  visits  to  her  friends  there, 
who  would  most  likely  keep  her  with  them 
all  the  summer,  as  she  should  perhaps  never 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  again. 

And  she  had  one  other  request  to  make. 
Would  dear  Miss  Lyneton  write  to  her  very 
soon,  and  give  her  a  great  deal  of  good  ad- 
vice, for  she  felt  herself  so  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  going  out  to  India  was  such 
a  serious  undertaking;  she  almost  felt  some- 
times as  if  she  had  been  too  rash  in  pro- 
mising so  much  upon  such  a  short  acquaint- 
ance. And  on  that  account  she  should  so 
prize   a  letter  from    Miss  Lyneton,    who  was 
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so  very  matured  and  thoughtful,  and  always 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  and  say 
and  think  about  everything ;  so  different  to 
her  own  poor  little  thoughtless,  mischievous 
self.  Yes,  dear  Miss  Lyneton  must  write  to 
her  very  soon,  and  tell  her  all  that  she 
thought  about  it. 

Gwendoline  did  write.  Her  letter  was  not 
quite  so  long  as  Rose's,  and  doubtless  did  not 
contain  all  that  the  writer  thought.  But  it 
was  a  very  kind  letter,  containing  suitable 
good  wishes  and  congratulations  on  the  very 
unexpected  change  in  Rose's  prospects.  Miss 
Lyneton  sincerely  hoped  she  would  never 
have  cause  to  regret  the  very  important  step 
she  had  taken,  and  that  the  engagement 
would  be  productive  of  lasting  happiness,  both 
to  herself  and  Major  Demeron.  ^Ir.  Lyneton 
had  known  him  for  many  years,   indeed,  ever 
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since  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  and  he  be- 
lieved him  to  be  very  upright  and  gentle- 
manly, so  that  she  thought  Kose  need  not 
fear ;  though,  as  she  said,  it  loas  a  very 
important  step  to  take,  important  under  any 
circumstances,  but  still  more  so  when  it  in- 
volved the  giving  up  of  home  and  country 
and  friends  to  go  so  far  away.  Miss  Lyne- 
ton  was  afraid  she  could  not  oblige  Miss 
Beresford  by  acting  as  her  bridesmaid,  for 
she  never  left  her  brother  alone  now,  but 
she  thought  Jeanie  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  that  opportunity  of  showing  her  attach- 
ment to  an  old  friend.  Indeed,  if  she  re- 
membered rightly,  it  was  one  of  their  childish 
compacts  in  the  merry  days  when  they  used 
to  play  together  in  the  garden  at  Lyneton 
Abbots,     that    whoever    married    first     should 
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have  the  other  for  bridemaiden.  And  she  en- 
closed Jeanie's  address,  in  order  that  Miss 
Beresford  might,  if  she  chose,  renew  the  in- 
vitation herself. 

When  all  this  had  been  written,  Gwendoline 
thought  she  had  said  enough,  and  she  read 
the  letter  carefully  over,  to  be  sure  that  not 
one  little  tinge  of  bitterness  had  crept  up  un- 
awares, and  coloured  the  quiet  friendliness  of 
it.  But  it  was  all  right.  If  it  did  not 
overflow  with  felicitations,  that  was  only  be- 
cause she  was  a  person  who  seldom  gave  them. 
She  could  not  deal  in  the  empty  compliments 
which  come  so  naturally  to  some  letter-writers. 
She  always  meant  what  she  said,  and  when 
she  could  not  truly  rejoice  with  those  that  re- 
joiced, she  was  wisely  silent.  It  had  been 
rather  difficult   to    write   that   letter   at   all,  so 
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that  Maurice  Demeron,  reading  It  over  as  he 
most  likely  would,  should  not  be  able  to  lay 
his  finger  upon  a  single  sentence  which  had 
any  undermeaning  of  sadness  in  it.  She  had 
succeeded,  though  perhaps  Rose  might  call  her 
rather  cold  and  unsympathetic.  Better  so ; 
better  the  reserved  cordiality  which  she  could 
honestly  give  for  Rose's  sake,  than  any  parade 
of  congratulations  whose  assumed  gaiety  would 
only  make  him  guess  more  truly  the  sad  heart 
out  of  which  she  had  written  them. 

And  then  she  went  downstairs  to  accompany 
her  brother  in  his  daily  walk,  chatting  to  him 
the  while  in  her  usual  pleasant,  intelligent 
manner.  Those  mediaeval  Alices  and  Lady 
Gwendolines,  sleeping  their  last  sleep  under 
the  Manor-house  pew,  were  scarcely  less  silent 
touching  any  of  their  joys  and  sorrows  than 
this  living  woman   who    bore    their   name,  and 
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who    hoped    ere     long    to    lie    quietly    beside 
them. 

It  could  not  be  too  soon  now,  she  thought. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"VrO  one  belonging  to  the  old  house  at  Lyne- 
ton  Abbots  marked  any  change  in  Miss 
Lyneton  after  that  eventful  Sunday  evening 
which  ended  five  years  of  trust  and  waiting. 
She  read  to  her  brother,  wrote  his  letters  for 
him,  helped  him  in  business  matters  connected 
with  the  estate,  and  did  her  best  to  make  his 
life  pass  easily  along,  just  as  she  had  done 
when  her  own  had  still  hope  and  brightness 
left  in  it.  Nay,  she  even  gave  herself  more 
entirely  to  him,  for  now  that  both  Rose  and 
Jeanie  were  away,  he  was  so  very  dependent 
upon   her.      She   must   try   to   be  all    to    him 
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that  they  had  been.  Which  was  no  easy 
task,  for  Rose  was  so  very  merry  and  com- 
panionable. She  had  such  an  unfaiUng  store 
of  mirthfulness.  The  old  house  scarcely 
knew  itself  for  the  same  during  the  three 
weeks  that  she  stayed  there,  for  she  filled  it 
from  morning  till  night  with  the  music  of 
her  voice.  She  would  sing  to  them,  or  tell 
them  stories,  or  amuse  them  with  her  quizzi- 
cal imitations  of  Irish  oddities,  until  even  the 
grave  Mr.  Lyneton  forgot  his  dignity,  and 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

Of  course  such  a  visitor  would  be  very 
much  missed,  and  Gwendoline  had  need  to 
rouse  herself  and  fill  the  vacant  place,  if 
not  with  equal  store  of  wit  and  mirth,  at 
least  with  such  resources  as  she  could  com- 
mand; a  daily  call  upon  her  which  left  but 
little     time     for     idle    regrets     or    any    bitter 
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musings  over  the  past.  When  the  day  was 
done,  and  no  one  needed  any  care  of  hers, 
she  might  perhaps  sit  alone,  hour  after  hour, 
in  that  dormer-windowed  room  where  the 
first  Mrs.  Lyneton  had  died.  She  might 
think  her  own  thoughts  there,  and  ungird  for 
a  little  season  that  chain-mail  of  forced 
cheerfulness  which  pressed  so  tightly  some- 
times. But  if  so,  it  was  girded  on  again 
safely  as  ever  before  the  daily  task  returned ; 
none  knowing  that  it  was  heavy  to  bear,  or 
even  that  she  bore  it  at  all.  And  so  long  as 
she  was  kind  and  courteous  to  the  people  who 
looked  to  her  for  daily  help,  it  was  no  concern 
of  theirs  what  thoughts  she  had  when  that 
help  was  no  longer  needed. 

The  upper-class  gossips  of  the  village  had 
their  own  speculations  about  Major  Demeron's 
visit   to   the   Manor-house.      It  was    not  likely 
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that  a  noble-looking  man  of  military  garb 
and  aspect  should  have  been  there  for  a  week, 
without  any  theory  being  set  afloat,  concerning 
his  probable  wishes  and  intentions.  It  was 
the  last  thing  the  lawyer's  wife  and  the  doc- 
tor's wife,  and  the  aristocratic  widows  and 
maiden  ladies  would  have  done,  to  allow 
such  a  visitor  as  that  to  come  and  go  with 
never  a  definite  understanding  of  what  he 
came  for. 

If  Mrs.  Lucombe  was  not  very  much  mis- 
taken, she  remembered  a  gentleman  of  that 
name,  though  he  was  not  a  major  then,  but 
only  a  young  ensign,  coming  to  Lyneton 
Abbots  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  Miss 
Lyneton  was  younger  and  brighter,  and 
more  blooming  than  at  the  present  time. 
Mrs.  Lucombe  had  lived  in  the  village  two 
and  twenty  years,   in    fact  ever  since  the  mar- 
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riage  of  the  first  Mrs.  Ljneton,  and  she 
knew  everything  that  had  gone  on  In  that 
house,  and  the  name  of  everyone  who  had 
come  to  it,  and  she  certainly  did  remember 
a  Mr.  Demeron  visiting  there,  two  or  three 
years  in  succession,  always  during  the  shoot- 
ing season.  Indeed  her  husband,  being  a 
good  sportsman,  and  very  fond  of  it,  had 
once  or  twice  joined  Mr.  Lyneton  and  the 
young  ensign  in  their  excursions  over  the 
moors.  A  capital  shot  he  was,  too,  Mr. 
Lucombe  said,  just  the  man  for  a  soldier, 
no  fear  of  his  bringing  down  his  game,  be 
it  man  or  bird.  Only  so  rash  with  his  gun, 
so  very  imprudent  and  daring.  He  would 
pitch  it  about  like  a  conjurer's  rod,  without 
even  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  find  out 
whether  both  the  barrels  had  been  discharged 
or    not.     She  would   have   been   in   terror   the 
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whole  time  lier  husband  was  with  them, 
only  he  was  so  very  cautious,  and  always 
took  care  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance.  And 
he  had  often  warned  Mr.  Demeron  about 
it,  but  young  men  were  so  careless,  they 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  pride  in  putting  their 
lives  in  peril,  to  say  nothing  of  the  anxiety  it 
caused   to   others. 

A  very  fine-looking  young  man,  Mrs.  Lu- 
combe  said,  if  she  remembered  rightly;  tall, 
well  made,  aristocratic  in  his  appearance. 
Everyone  said  what  a  handsome  couple  they 
w^ould  be  if  they  did  make  a  match  of  it.  And 
indeed  that  seemed  a  very  likely  termination 
of  his  visit,  for  there  was  nothing  else  to 
attract  him  in  that  direction,  except  the 
shooting;  and  they  were  continually  seen  to- 
gether in  the  garden,  or  strolling  about  the 
Lyneton   Abbots  woods,  in    company  with  Mr. 
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Lynetoii.  And  then  bis  regiment  was  ap- 
pointed to  foreign  service,  a  disappointment 
doubtless  to  the  young  people,  though  for- 
tunate, looked  in  a  worldly  point  [of  view, 
because  the  officers  in  India  got  such  good 
pay  and  quick  promotion.  After  that,  every- 
one noticed  that  Miss  Lyneton  withdrew 
very  much  from  society,  rarely  attended  balls 
or  anything  of  that  sort;  indeed  lived  almost 
entirely  at  home,  and  Mrs.  Lucombe  be- 
lieved that  young  Demeron's  departure  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  of  her  being 
Miss  Lyneton  still. 

But  Mrs.  Jacques,  who  had  come  to  call 
upon  Mrs.  Lucombe,  and  to  whom  the  doctor's 
wife  unfolded  these  little  personal  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Lyneton  Abbots  family,  did 
not  look  upon  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 
Mrs.    Jacques    had   not    lived   so   long   in   the 
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village  as  Mrs.  Lucombe.  It  was  only  little 
more  than  four  years  since  her  husband  took 
the  legal  practice  of  Mr.  Langley,  deceased ; 
and  therefore  she  had  but  comparatively  limit- 
ed opportunities  for  studying  the  aspects  of 
life  at  the  Manor-house.  But  if  there  was 
one  thing  Mrs.  Jacques  disliked  more  than 
another,  it  was  these  long  engagements.  She 
had  never  allowed  any  of  her  daughters  to 
get  entangled  in  them,  for  they  were  the  most 
unsatisfactory  things  in  the  world.  They  in- 
variably ended  in  smoke,  and  then  where  were 
a  girl's  prospects,  and  what  was  to  become  of 
her,  unless  she  took  to  a  vocation,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort ;  which,  though  aristocratic 
and  distinguished,  was  not  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  good  establishment  and  a  comfort- 
able home.  Her  daughter  Selina  had  once 
been    in  danger  of  getting  entangled  in  a  long 
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engagement  with  a  young  man  who  was  go- 
ing out  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  India,  but  she 
nipped  it  in  the  bud,  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once, 
took  Sehna  away  to  one  of  the  fashionable 
watering-places,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  married  before  the  year  was  out  to 
a  wealthy  Oresbridge  merchant,  who  kept  his 
carriage,  and  lived  in  one  of  the  handsome 
villas  in  the  suburbs.  Very  much  better  that, 
and  so  Selina  admitted  herself  now,  than 
waiting  five  years,  and  then  perhaps  being  left 
behind,  after  all. 

Not  that  she  meant  to  intimate  anything 
of  that  kind  in  Miss  Lyneton's  case.  Mrs. 
Lucombe  must  not  think  that  she  intended 
to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  upon  Major 
Demeron's  position,  wdiich  was  no  doubt 
quite  equal  to  a  wife  and  an  establishment 
now ;    but   from   what    she    had    seen   during 
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the  last  few  days,  she  was  not  disposed  to 
think  that  he  had  any  serious  thoughts  in 
that  direction.  If  there  was  any  sort  of 
understanding  between  them,  it  was  the  very 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  Miss  Lyneton 
ought  to  have  done,  to  have  invited  a  fas- 
cinating, elegant  girl  like  Eose  Beresford  at 
the  time  when  Major  Demeron  was  expected 
home ;  a  girl  whose  peculiar  style  of  beauty 
was  just  the  kind  to  eclipse  her  own,  for 
everyone  knew  what  a  pale,  washed-out  sort 
of  thing  a  fair-haired,  colourless  woman, 
however  perfect  her  features  might  be,  look- 
ed when  contrasted  with  a  brilliant,  ani- 
mated face  like  Miss  Beresford's.  And  then 
that  young  lady's  manners,  too,  w^ere  so  fas- 
cinating, such  an  inexpressible  charm  about 
her  voice  and  smile,  so  very  winning  and 
agreeable,    even     apart    from     her   uncommon 
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beaiit}^,  that  no  one  of  any  taste  in  such 
matters  could  help  being  attracted  by  her. 
Keally,  for  her  own  part,  Mrs.  Jacques 
could  not  imagine  whatever  Miss  Lyneton 
could  have  been  thinking  about  to  do  such 
an  imprudent  thing.  And  if  she  had  any 
discernment  at  all  in  such  matters — and  she 
flattered  herself  upon  the  possession  of  as 
much  as  most  people,  if  not  a  little  more — 
she  must  say  that  she  thought  Major  Deme- 
ron's  intentions,  if  he  had  any  at  all,  were  in 
the  direction  of  the  younger  lady. 

Mrs.  Lucombe  could  not  believe  that. 
Major  Demeron  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  as 
her  husband  said,  and  he  had  been  brought 
into  contact  with  him  several  times  before 
he  went  out  to  India,  five  years  ago.  Every- 
one suspected  then  wdiat  his  intentions  were, 
even   though   there    might    not    be    a    definite 
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understanding,  on  account  of  both  parties  be- 
ing so  young.  ^Irs.  Lucombe  could  not 
think  it  of  any  man  that  he  could  behave 
in  that  way,  and  mean  nothing  by  it. 

"  Not  even  an  ordinary  person,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Jacques,"  said  the  doctor  s  wife,  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  animation ;  because,  being 
on  calling  terms  at  the  Manor-house,  which 
Mrs.  Jacques  was  not,  she  felt  it  her  duty 
to  defend  the  honour  of  the  aristocracy. 
"Not  even  an  ordinary  person,  still  less  a 
man  of  family  and  breeding,  like  the  Major, 
who  knows  what  honour  is,  and  has  always 
acted  up  to  it.  No,  it  will  certainly  come  to 
a  wedding  before  Major  Demeron  goes  back 
to  India." 

But  Mrs.  Jacques  held  fast  to  her  own 
opinion.  She  asserted  that  the  charm  of  a 
beautiful     face,     like     Rose     Beresford's,    was 
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enough  to  make  a  man  forget  honour  and 
high-breeding  and  everything  else,  except  the 
desire  to  win  it  for  himself.  Miss  Lyneton 
had  stood  in  her  own  light  as  completely  as 
it  was  possible  for  any  woman  to  do  by 
having  such  a  guest  under  such  circumstances. 
She  could  only  say  that,  though  her  own 
girls  had  as  little  need  as  most  to  fear  the 
comparison  of  superior  beauty,  yet  it  was  the 
very  last  thing  in  the  world  she  should  ever 
think  of  doing,  to  place  them  in  immediate 
contact  with  a  style  like  Miss  Beresford's. 
It  was  not  beauty  alone,  it  was  that  inde- 
finable charm  of  voice  and  aspect  and  man- 
ner, which,  joined  with  pretty  features  and 
a  brilliant  complexion,  and  such  rare  accom- 
plishments as  the  young  Irish  lady  was  said 
to  possess,  rendered  their  owner  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. 
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"No,  take  my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Lu- 
combe.  Miss  Lyneton  will  7iever  be  Mrs.  De- 
meron." 

And  if  Mrs.  Jacques  had  had  a  sniff  like 
Mrs.  Mallinson's,  she  would  have  made  use 
of  it  then  by  way  of  emphasis.  But  Mrs. 
Jacques  was  of  course  far  too  much  of  a 
lady  to  have  any  such  distinctive  peculiarities. 
She  only  inclined  her  head  decidedly  enough 
to  make  the  bird  of  Paradise  in  her  Genoa 
velvet  bonnet  wave  its  plume  in  a  very 
effective  manner,  as  she  repeated  her  asser- 
tion— "Miss  Lyneton  will  riever  be  Mrs.  De- 
meron." 

"And  I  say  she  ^t'^7^,"  returned  the  valiant 
little  doctor's  wife,  in  no  wise  daunted  either 
by  Mrs.  Jacques  or  the  bird  of  Paradise. 

"  Will  you  hazard  a  bet  upon  it,  then  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Jacques. 
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"  Certainly,"  said  the  doctor's  wife. 

"  A  pair  of  the  best  French  kid,  any  colour 
you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Jacques. 

"Any  colour  you  please,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor's wife,  who  felt  confident  that  if  there 
was  any  honour  at  all  in  the  aristocracy,  her 
glove-box  would  receive  an  accession  to  its 
contents. 

Mrs.  Jacques  took  out  her  ivory  tablets. 

"If  Miss  Lyneton  marries  Major  Demeron 
before  he  goes  out  to  India  in  the  autumn,  I 
give  you,  what  colour  ?" 

"Steel  grey,  stitched  with  black.  I  shall 
only  be  in  slight  mourning  by  that  time.  And 
if  he  marries  Rose  Beresford " — the  doctor's 
wife  took  out  her  tablets  too — "what  is  your 
size  r 

Mrs.  Jacques  looked  at  her  dainty  demi-longs 
of  Paris  make. 
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"  Six  and  a  quarter.  People  always  say 
my  hand  is  so  uselessly  small ;  a  child's  size 
fits  me.  And  a  nice  pale  tint,  dear  Mrs.  Lu- 
combe." 

"  Certainly,  I  always  pay  my  debts  of  hon- 
our in  the  most  delicate  colours,"  replied  the 
doctor's  wife,  making  a  note  in  her  tablets ; 
"  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  the  steel  greys 
this  time." 

"  And  I  am  convinced  it  will  not,  if  you  will 
pardon  me  for  being  so  positive." 

And  with  that  remark  Mrs.  Jacques  con- 
cluded one  of  the  pleasantest  morning  calls 
she  had  made  for  a  long  time.  She  was 
quite  sure  she  should  get  the  gloves,  though, 
and  she  hoped,  as  she  looked  out  the  next 
name  on  the  list  of  calls,  that  they  might  be 
of  the  new  season  colour,  to  match  the  trim- 
mings   on     her    last    walking    costume.      She 
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wished  she  had  thought  to  mention  it  to  Mrs. 
Lucombe  when  they  arranged  the  bet. 

For  Mrs.  Jacques  had  come  down  that 
grassy  path  on  her  way  home  from  church 
the  Sunday  night  before,  and  she  had  seen 
a  graceful,  elegant  girl,  certainly  not  Miss 
Lyneton,  standing  by  Major  Demeron's  side 
in  the  track  of  light  which  poured  out  from 
the  old  doorway  of  Lyneton  Abbots. 

Mrs.  Jacques  thought  she  knew  what  that 
meant. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

npHEN  came  sweet  spring  days,  when  the 
olive-brown  and  russet  tints  on  the 
Lyneton  woods  brightened  into  living  green, 
and  every  orchard  bloomed  with  rosy  flush 
of  apple-blossom,  tinted  here  and  there  with 
pearly  tint  of  cherry  and  sloe ;  and  a  bridal 
veil  of  white  covered  the  young  sprays  of 
hawthorn  that  peered  out  from  copse  and 
dingle,  or  nestled  coyly  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  great  oak-trees  on  the  Lyneton  Abbots 
road.  And  one  looked  no  more  for  snowdrops 
upon  the  woodland  paths,  for  all  May's  per- 
fumed flowers  had  rushed  together  into  bloom, 
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and  the  glades  were  blue  with  hyacinths, 
and  sweet  woodruff  scented  all  the  air,  and 
many  a  tangled  growth  of  eglantine  clam- 
bered amongst  blackberry  and  briony  over  the 
untrimmed  hedges,  falling  over  sometimes  to 
make  a  leafy  bower,  where  the  little  children 
sat  and  wove  their  daisy  chains,  or  tied  up 
the  cowslips  which  they  had  gathered  in  the 
meadow^s.  Sweet  spring  days,  wdien  the  lark 
began  his  carolling  song,  and  the  blackbird 
piped  from  the  dewy  shelter  of  the  woods ; 
and  from  the  shadow  of  the  fir-tree  planting 
near  by  the  old  home  at  Lyneton  Abbots,  dark 
even  at  noonday,  the  low  sweet  tones  of  the 
cushat  dove  told  how  patiently  she  waited  for 
her  mate. 

Sweet  spring  days,  whose  sweetness  poor 
Hugh  Deeping  never  felt ;  for  all  through 
that    bright    May    month    he   lay    within   the 
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valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  where  no  sun- 
shine could  reach  him  any  more,  nor  song 
of  merry  birds,  nor  scent  of  flowers  from  woods 
where  the  young  year's  life  was  pulsing  loud 
and  strong.  It  mattered  little  to  Hugh,  with 
Death's  black  wing  brooding  over  him,  what 
brightness  might  be  beyond  it.  Within  that 
shadow  he  lay  at  rest,  alike  from  pain  or  joy, 
knowing  no  present,  remembering  no  past, 
looking  forward  to  no  future. 

Day  by  day,  night  by  night,  his  sad-hearted 
mother  watched  over  him  in  that  little  room 
at  Canton  House  ;  Betsy's  heavy  footfall 
tramping  about  overhead,  Mrs.  Mallinson's  loud 
harsh  voice  sounding  up  the  stairs,  sometimes 
calling  to  Sarah  Matilda,  sometimes  scolding 
the  servant,  sometimes  uplifted  in  vehement 
expositions  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Barton,  who 
still    came     in     on     a     Saturday    evening     as 
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heretoforGj  though  Mrs.  Mallinson  was  more 
aiid  more  impressed  with  the  advisabihty  of 
a  change  in  the  Grosmont  Road  ministry ;  he 
being  quite  too  much  given  to  the  practical 
enforcements  for  her  views. 

And  there  was  a  great  soreness  at  Mrs. 
Deeping's  heart,  for  she  feared  lest  the  lad 
should  die,  and  give  no  sign  of  repentance 
for  all  the  wild,  reckless  days  he  had  spent. 
Mrs.  Mallinson  had  told  her  all  about  them, 
softening  down  with  no  touch  of  motherly 
kindness  the  pain  they  caused;  never  cheer- 
ing her  by  saying  how  steady  he  had  been 
before  that  fatal  change  came  over  him,  nor 
even  how,  when  his  folly  was  at  its  height, 
some  little  touch  of  goodness  mingled  with  it. 
For  Hugh  had  never  been  wholly  bad.  God 
had  never  let  him  quite  forget  the  passing 
gleam   of   brightness   which  had  once  hallowed 
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all  his  life.  She  only  knew  that  he  had 
been  very  wild,  that  he  had  sadly  broken 
away  from  the  old  paths,  that  deep  stains 
of  guilt  lay  upon  the  heart  which  was  once  so 
trusting  and  innocent. 

How  she  waited  day  after  day  for  that  re- 
turning gleam  of  consciousness  which  would 
not  come!  How  she  prayed  that  some  word 
of  pardon  might  reach  him  before  he  went 
away ;  that  the  good  Shepherd,  whose  love 
never  wearies,  whose  patience  never  fails, 
would  seek  this  poor  wandering  soul,  and  lead 
it  back  again  to  the  fold !  Or,  if  he  should 
die, — and,  indeed,  as  the  doctor  said,  that 
seemed  the  most  likely  ending  of  all, — if  he 
should  die  before  that  closed  gate  of  reason 
opened  again,  she  hoped  God  would  be  mer- 
ciful to  him,  and  not  reckon  too  harshly 
with  him  for   a   past  in   which,  perhaps,  there 
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was  more  to  pity  than  to  blame.  For  the 
poor  lad  had  been  sorely  tried.  Not  with- 
out temptation,  whose  force  has  many  a  time 
mastered  older  and  stouter  hearts  than  his, 
had  he  been  driven  out  of  the  right  path, 
and  then — ah  !  the  history  of  many  a  blasted 
life  might  tell  how  hard,  once  driven  out  of 
that  path,  it  is  to  find  the  way  home  again. 
Surely  God  w^ould  be  merciful  to  him  and 
take  into  account,  not  only  the  evil  he  had 
fallen  into,  but  that  which  he  had  struggled 
with,  and  perhaps  tried  so  hard  to  conquer. 

For  Mrs.  Deeping  thought  she  understood 
now  why  he  had  been  so  wdld.  Hugh's  de- 
lirium told  her  what  he  had  very  carefully 
concealed  in  all  his  letters  home — how  he 
had  hoped  and  been  disappointed,  how  he  had 
trusted  and  been  deceived,  how  he  had  tried 
to   do   his   best    and    found    himself    doubted. 
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The  pride  of  those  Lyneton  people  had  spoiled 
his  life.  It  was  their  doing  that  he  lay- 
so  crushed  and  broken  now.  In  his  brave 
trustfulness,  seeking  for  the  love  which  he 
gave  so  freely,  he  had  climbed  too  high, 
and  this  was  his  fall.  She  could  understand 
now,  how,  ever  impulsive  and  hasty,  he  had 
let-  himself  drift  away  to  ruin.  He  had  his 
father's  nature,  quick  and  affectionate,  but  his 
father  had  never  been  tempted  so.  He  had 
never  been  allured  and  then  betrayed.  The 
world  had  been  kinder  to  him,  it  had  not 
vexed  and  wounded  him,  nor  given  him  half 
so  bitter  a  cup  as  poor  Hugh  had  been  forced 
to  drink. 

And  with  all  a  mother's  fondness  she  tried 
to  excuse  his  reckless  ways,  even  while  she 
mourned  over  them  ;  and  with  all  a  mother's 
faithful   love,    she    prayed     for   light   and   life 
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to  come  back.  And  with  a  bitterness  which 
only  that  love  could  measure,  she  thought  of 
the  woman  whose  pride  had  wrought  such 
mischief,  whose  cold,  white  hand  it  was  that 
had  thrust  her  poor  boy  down  into  this  dark 
pitfall.  Cruel  hand,  though  the  blood  that 
flowed  in  its  blue  veins  was  so  noble ;  cruel 
pride,  though  worn  with  such  a  queenly  grace. 
Quiet- tempered,  Christian  woman  though  she 
was,  Mrs.  Deeping  felt  that  if  ever  Gwen- 
doline Lyneton  crossed  her  path,  no  thought 
of  forbearance  and  professing  duty,  no  re- 
membrance of  the  charity  which  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind,  or  even  of  that  divine  love  wdiich 
would  teach  those  wdiom  it  has  forgiven,  to 
forgive  also,  could  keep  her  from  pouring 
out  all  the  pent-up  bitterness  of  her  soul. 

And   as   it   chanced,  that   meeting    was    not 
far  off.     For  the  hunt  ball  w^as  to    take   place 
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in  a  fortnight,  and  Kose  Beresford  had  writ- 
ten to  her  friend  Miss  Lyneton  to  ask  if  she 
would  engage  Mrs.  MalHnson's  rooms  for  one 
night.  The  woman,  though  commonplace  to  a 
distressing  degree,  and  rather  given  to  familiar- 
ity in  her  manners,  had  yet  made  them 
tolerably  comfortable  when  they  came  to 
Oresbridge  in  March,  and  perhaps  the  young 
man  who  lodged  with  her  permanently  would 
not  object  to  giving  up  his  sitting-room  for 
a  few  hours,  as  he  had  done  before.  Of 
course  Mrs.  Beresford  would  be  very  glad  to 
make  it  up  to  him  in  some  way,  though 
really  the  inconvenience  to  himself  was  so 
very  trifling,  that  it  scarcely  seemed  worth 
while  mentioning  it  at  all.  And  perhaps 
Miss  Lyneton  would  be  kind  enough  to  call 
as  soon  as  she  could,  for  the  time  was 
drawing  near    now,    and    if    Mrs.  Mallinson's 
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rooms  were  engaged,  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  others,  the  hunt  ball  be- 
ing so  numerously  attended  by  people  from 
the  county  residences. 

So  one  bright  May  morning  Mrs.  Mallin- 
son's  heart  was  gladdened,  not  certainly  by 
the  sight  of  the  Lyneton  Abbots  family  car- 
riage, which  had  once  before  stopped  at  Can- 
ton House,  but  by  an  elegant  pony-phaeton, 
almost  as  imposing  as  any  family-carriage 
could  be,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  spirited  little 
steeds  in  silver-mounted  harness,  and  attended 
by  a  footboy  with  no  end  of  buttons  all 
ov^er  his  jacket ;  a  general  effect  quite  bril- 
liant enough  to  make  Mrs.  Green's  pale  face 
grow  paler  still  with  envy,  if  she  chanced  to 
behold  it  from  behind  her  coffee  canisters, 
where  she  was  generally  standing  on  the 
look-out    for    customers,    and     also    to    notice 
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the  class  of  customers  who  came  to  Mrs. 
Mallinson's  shop.  Such  mean  curiosity,  Mrs. 
Mallinson  said,  and  a  thing  she  should  never 
condescend  to,  for  she  never  troubled  herself 
about  Mrs.  Green's  customers,  poor  thing ! 
and  never  made  it  her  business  to  find  out 
what  class  they  belonged  to.  And  it  was  only 
by  the  merest  chance  that  she  had  heard 
that  the  Lyneton  Abbots  people  sent  there 
for  their  tea,  out  of  pity,  no  doubt,  for 
everybody  knew  that  a  better  article  could 
be  got  from  parties  who  had  an  extensive 
business — her  husband,  for  instance — and  could 
afford  to  give  large  orders  to  the  travellers. 
But  Mrs.  Green  had  such  very  mean  ways. 
Mrs.  Mallinson  didn't  think  there  was  ano- 
ther person  in  the  street  that  had  such  mean 
ways   as  Mrs.  Green. 

Noiselessly    enough    the    little    ponies,  Skip 
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and  Sam,  sped  over  the  littering  of  bark 
which  had  been  laid  for  some  distance  in 
front  of  Canton  House.  Gwendoline  never 
saw  anything  of  that  kind  without  feeling 
saddened.  It  seemed  to  tell  so  silently  of 
suffering — perhaps  of  death  just  passed,  or 
very  near  at  hand.  But  it  was  a  sight  pain- 
fully common  in  Oresbridge,  where  people 
were  always  falling  ill,  and  where  the  race 
for  riches,  and  all  the  tumult  and  excite- 
ment of  competition,  and  the  energy  which 
must  needs  be  put  forth  to  secure  any  sort 
of  standing-place,  issued  frequently  enough 
in  these  nervous  illnesses,  where  the  patient 
had  to  be  kept  so  very  quiet.  A  hard  thing 
to  be  gained,  anything  like  quiet,  in  Ores- 
bridge,  Gwendoline  thought;  for  the  stone 
pavement  was  so  terribly  noisy.  It  must  be 
painfully    trying,    especially    for    sick    people, 
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to  be  so  close  upon  it,  and  to  hear 
continually  the  jar  of  those  immense  drays, 
rattling  along  with  their  burden  of  railway 
lines  or  iron  bars,  dashing  against  each 
other  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel.  And  she 
wondered  what  story  that  littered  bark  had 
to  tell  of  anxiety  and  pain;  what  poor 
sufferer  was  lying  near,  needing  to  be  so 
carefully  guarded  from  the  great  town's 
noise   and   din. 

Mrs.  Mallinson,  who  had  heard  the  muffled 
sound  of  wheels,  followed  by  the  little  foot- 
boy's  double  knock,  rushed  to  the  door,  and 
with  a  brisk  succession  of  sniffs,  and  bows, 
and  curtseys,  ushered  her  visitor  into  the 
back  parlour  behind  the  shop,  where  a 
quantity  of  snippings  on  the  carpet,  and  a 
smart  red  petticoat,  half  finished,  hastily 
stuffed   behind    one   of    Sarah    Matilda's   anti- 
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macassars,  betrayed  that  that  young  lady 
had  been  surprised  in  the  midst  of  a  diet 
of  dress-making.  And  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  the  front  sitting-room  was  under- 
going a  process  of  cleaning,  which  ren- 
dered it  unfit  just  then  for  the  reception 
of  so  distinguished  a  visitor.  So  very  un- 
fortunate, as  Mrs.  Mallinson  said  when  she 
heard  the  double  knock,  and  caught  sight  of 
the  silver-mounted  harness,  shining  through 
the  pickle-jars  in  the  shop  window.  But 
things  always  had  happened  unfortunately  of 
late,  she  thought.  And  she  apologised  pro- 
fusely to  Miss  Lyneton  for  having  to  bring 
her  into  the  back  parlour,  where  things  were 
not  so  genteel  as  upstairs. 

"  So  much  extra  work,  you  see,  ma'am, 
^Yhen  there's  sickness  in  a  house,  and  his 
mother   come   to   nurse   him,    and   the   servant 
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almost  run  off  her  feet  with  extra  fires  and 
bits  and  sups  to  be  got  ready  at  all  times, 
just  when  he's  a  mind  to  have  them.  I'm 
sure  such  a  thing  as  I've  never  had  to  do 
with  since  I  w^as  married,  and  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  good  of  the  cause  as  me  and  my 
husband  is  looked  up  to  to  keep  it  going  on 
prosperous,  I  wouldn't  have  been  bothered 
with  it,  no,  that  I  wouldn't." 

And  Mrs.  Mallinson  sniffed,  and  threw  up 
the  window  to  air  the  room. 

"  But  nothing  catching,  ma'am,  so  you 
needn't  be  afraid.  I  would  have  told  you  if 
it  had  been  aught  of  that  sort,  before  you'd 
come  into  the  house,  for  I'm  not  one  that 
would  deceive  people,  nor  ever  was,  I'm 
thankful  to  say.  It's  something  in  his  head, 
ma'am,  that's  what  it  is,  nothing  •  no  more 
than   that ;    but    he    takes    an    awful  ideal    of 
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nursing,  and  so  we  had  his  mother  sent  for, 
as  I  might  be  free  to  attend  to  the  family 
and  outward  calls  of  usefulness,  which  it 
isn't  nobody's  duty  to  neglect,  unless  Provi- 
dence  sees  fit  to  indicate  otherways." 

Miss  Lyneton  expressed  her  regret  that 
there  should  be  illness  in  the  house.  Cer- 
tainly it  always  did  cause  a  great  amount 
of  extra  anxiety,  and  she  trusted  that  Mrs. 
Mallinson  would  soon  be  relieved  from  hers 
by  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  But  there 
was  not  the  least  occasion  for  apology.  She 
had  merely  called,  by  Mrs.  Beresford's  re- 
quest, upon  an  errand  which  she  now  feared 
would  be  useless.  Could  that  lady  engage 
the  rooms  which  she  had  for  the  county 
ball  in  March?  If  so,  Mrs.  Mallinson  might 
consider  them  as  taken,  and  upon  the  same 
terms    ^s    before,    for    the    hunt    ball,    which 
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was   expected    to    take    place    at    the    end    of 
May. 

Mrs.  Mallinson's  regrets  were  loudly  ex- 
pressed. It  was  bad  enough  to  have  a  sick- 
ness in  the  house,  involving,  as  it  did,  extra 
fires,  and  all  sorts  of  small  disagreeable- 
nesses ;  but  for  that  sickness  to  be  the 
means  of  depriving  her  of  such  a  remunera- 
tive let  as  Mrs.  Beresford's  had  been,  was 
worse  still.  Ball  company  always  paid  so 
well.  You  might  almost  charge  what  you 
liked  to  ball  company,  and  they  never  seem- 
ed to  think  of  making  any  complaint.  It 
was  grievous,  it  was  provoking,  it  was  to 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  heavy 
Providential  dispensation.  Not  a  judgment, 
nothing  of  that  sort.  Mrs.  Mallinson  was 
quite  sure  that  neither  she  nor  her  husband 
had   done   anything    to   call    for   a   judgment, 
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since  they  were  using  their  best  endeavours 
to  uphold  the  cause,  and  Mr.  Mallinson  was 
coming  forward  with  gold  on  every  public 
occasion  to  an  extent  which  certainly  ought 
to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  anything 
but  gracious  dealings  on  the  part  of  Provi- 
dence, It  was  a  dispensation ;  that  was  what 
it  was,  and  a  very  unfortunate  one,  and 
Hugh's  mother  must  be  given  to  understand 
that  it  had  prevented  the  rooms  from  being 
let  to  Mrs.  Beresford  for  the  Hunt  ball. 
Then  Mrs.  Maihnson  went  into  particulars, 
for  Miss  LynetoR  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand as  yet  the  precise  aspect  of  the  case ; 
only  that  her  errand  vvas  unsuccessful,  on 
account  of  sickness  in  the  house. 

"  It's  Mr.  Deeping,  ma'am,  the  young  man 
we've  had  to  lodge  with  us  since  last  Octo- 
ber,  as   has    been     took    with   brain    fever,    or 
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something  of  that  kind,  and  laid  at  death's 
door  this  month  past.  And  I'm  sure  I  wish 
it  would  either  open  and  let  him  in,  and 
have  done  with  it,  or  send  a  message  out 
as  he  needn't  to  wait  there  any  longer ;  for 
it's  more  than  me  and  my  husband  ever 
looked  for,  is  a  visitation  like  this,  and  us 
not  conducting  ourselves  in  any  shape  or 
way  whatever  as  seemed  to  need  it ;  and 
his  mother,  too,  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
extra  fires,  and  no  sort  of  certainty  as  to 
when  he's  going  to  have  his  food,  or  what 
he'll  take  a  fancy  to,  and  wasted  as  likely  as 
not  when  it's  been  took  up  to  him,  which 
I  always  say  is  a  shame,  and  the  price  food 
is  now,  to  have  it  sent  out  again  that  way. 
I  thought  you  might  have  heard  of  it, 
ma'am,  and  him  engaged  at  Lyneton  Abbots, 
and    it    seemed   to    make   a   wonderful   differ- 
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ence  to  him  when  he  gived  over  coming  of 
a  Saturday  afternoon.  I  always  said  to  my 
husband  it  was  the  beginning  of  his  ruin,  his 
having   them    Saturday  afternoons  loose." 

"Not  but  what  Mr.  Lyneton  did  perfectly 
right,  ma'am,"  continued  Mrs.  Mallinson, 
thinking  that  perhaps  this  latter  clause 
might  be  construed  into  a  reflection  upon 
Miss  Lyneton's  brother,  which  reflection  was 
the  very  last  thing  she  wished  to  make  when 
that  lady  had  come  about  the  taking  of  the 
apartments,  "  Not  but  what  ^Ir,  Lyneton  did 
perfectly  right  in  not  having  him  come  no 
more,  for  he'd  got  that  wild  and  reckless 
before  he  was  took  ill,  as  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  cared  what  he  did,  nor  where  he 
went;  and  I  don't  misdoubt  but  what  it's 
for  his  good  as  this  affliction  has  come 
upon   him,   though   it    goes    hard    as   me   and 
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my  husband  should  be  saddled  with  it,  that 
wasn't  to  blame  for  his  going  off  that  way. 
Because  you  see,  ma'am,  one  can't  make  a 
charge  for  illness.  It  isn't  a  thing  one  can 
put  down  in  the  bill,  along  with  coals,  and 
gas,  and  extras,  and  so  I  say  it  will  be  a 
dead  loss  to  us,  which  was  what  we 
hadn't  looked  for,  and  laying  ourselves  out 
as  we  did  to  support  the  cause,  and  be 
burning  and  shining  lights  in  the  congrega- 
tion, which  isn't  done  for  nothing,  as  I'm 
sure  me  and  my  husband  can  both  of  us 
bear  witness  to ;  especially  when  a  body 
hasn't  got  itself  established,  as  one  may  sa}^ 
like  the  present  instance,  and  wants  so  much 
keeping  up  with  bazaars,  and  teas,  and  public 
social  means,  as  we're  always  looked  to,  to  set 
an   example  with." 

And     Mrs.     Mallinson,     wdio,     during     the 
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whole  of  this  lengthy  exposition  of  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Canton  House,  had  been  bust- 
ling round  the  back  parlour,  trying  to  touch 
it  up  into  something  like  respectability, 
came  to  a  pause  now,  as  though  expect- 
ing that  Miss  Lyneton  should  make  some 
sort  of  reply. 
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"pUT  Miss  Lyneton  made  no  sort  of  re- 
ply. She  just  stood  there  by  the  seat 
Mrs.  Mallinson  had  placed  for  her,  stately, 
quiet  as  was  her  wont.  Perhaps  a  few 
bitter  thoughts  were  working  their  way  into 
her  heart.  Perhaps  she  was  wondering  if 
those  weary  weeks  of  pain  and  anxiety 
which  Hugh  Deeping  and  his  mother  were 
measuring  out  would  be  laid  to  her  charge, 
and  ask  their  heavy  price  from  her.  Had 
she  not  had  something  to  do  with  the  shadow 
which  lay  upon  him  now  ?  shadow  which  might 
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be   that   of  death.      Her  face    was    very  pale ; 
there  was  a  look  of  fear  in  it. 

Mrs.  Mallinson  thought  it  was  because  she 
had  come  unawares  into  a  house  where  there 
was  illness,  and  so  she  made  haste  to  reassure 
her. 

"  But  it's  nothing,  ma'am,  as  I  said  before, 
that  you  need  be  afraid  about,  nothing  catch- 
ing, or  aught  of  that  sort,  as  I  would  have 
told  you  before  ever  you  came  in,  if  it  had 
been,  for  I'm  not  a  person  that  would  take 
advantage  of  anybody's  ignorance,  and  bring 
them  into  danger.  But  you  wouldn't  believe 
me,  ma'am,  how  he  talks.  He'll  set  on  and 
keep  at  it  for  an  hour  together,  all  about 
Lyneton  Abbots,  and  Miss  Jeanie,  as  I  say 
he  would  be  downright  ashamed  of  himself, 
if  he  had  only  sense  enough  to  know  what 
he   was   saying,  and   jSIr.  Lyneton   the   gentle- 
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man  that  he  is,  and  a  position  that  !Mr. 
Deeping  has  no  sort  of  right  to  aspire  to. 
Not  but  what  he  always  had  a  notion  of 
holding  himself  very  stiff,  and  never  seemed 
to  have  any  desire  to  be  one  of  the  family, 
as  I'm  sure  I  tried  to  make  him,  and  always 
used  to  have  him  down  here  of  a  night  for 
a  bit  of  company  for  Sarah  Matilda;  as  I 
say  a  gentleman  is  a  bit  of  company  of  a 
night,  if  he  tries  to  make  himself  agreeable, 
which  Mr   Deeping  never  did." 

Again  Mrs.  Mallinson  paused  for  reply. 
Again  she  got  none.  Only  Miss  Lyneton 
inclined  her  head  slightly,  as  though  quite 
assenting  to  the  truth  of  what  was  said.  And 
so  the  good  lady  continued — 

"  No,  never  since  the  very  first  night  he 
come  to  the  apartments.  Just  as  if  we  wasn't 
good    enough  for  him,  and  my  husband   doing 
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as  respectable  a  business  as  any  in  all  Ores- 
bridge,  and  keeping  the  best  of  articles,  too, 
ma'am,  best  superfine  flour,  from  two  shillings 
a  stone,  if  you  should  wish  a  sample,  ma'am, 
and  the  other  qualities  in  proportion,  markets 
being  a  little  up  now ;  and  Westphalia  hams 
cut  at  tenpence  half-penny,  and  ninepence 
if  you  take  them  entire.  And  if  his  father 
was  a  minister  among  the  Independents,  and 
him  sent  to  college  before  his  mother  was 
left  a  widow,  why,  that  needn't  make  him 
hold  himself  up  in  that  way,  and  refuse  the 
friendship  of  the  family  of  a  night  in  the 
back  parlour;  for  I  always  said,  and  always 
shall  do,  that  the  provision  business  is  a  long 
way  before  the  ministry  for  laying  by  some- 
thing comfortable  against  a  person  gets  into 
years.  And,  besides,  folks  had  ought  to  bring 
their  minds  to  their  circumstances,    and   if  it's 
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the  will  of  Providence  they're  to  go  for 
clerks,  they  must  act  conformable  to  it,  for 
it's  again'  the  Scripters  entirely  that  a  man 
should  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think ;  and  me  and  my  husband  has 
always  gone  by  the  Scripters,  and  always  mean 
to,  for  there  isn't  nothing  else  to  be  depended 
on,  only  a  person  understands  them  proper, 
which  I've  a  gift  for,  and  always  had. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  me  about  doctrines. 
I  can  see  'em  as  clear  as  clear.  My  husband 
says  it's  a  loss  to  the  ministry  I  wasn't  a 
man  ;  and  I  don't  know  but  what  he's  right, 
for  I'm  sure  I  could  set  out  the  views  of 
the  body  to  more  advantage  than  what  Mr. 
Barton  does,  who  leans  a  great  deal  too  much 
to  practical  enforcements,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  isn't  according  to  the  feeling  of 
the  congregation." 
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"And  you'll  please  to  make  my  duty  to 
the  ladies,  ma'am,"  continued  Mrs.  Mallinson, 
seeing  that  Miss  Lyneton  was  moving  to- 
wards the  door,  "and  say  as  I  would  have 
done  my  best  to  have  made  them  comfort- 
able if  we  hadn't  been  exercised  with  afflic- 
tion. And  I  hope  they'll  get  suited  some- 
where else,  but  I  wouldn't  advise  them  going 
to  Mrs.  Green  yonder  on  the  other  side  the 
road,  number  ten,  small  grocer's  shop,  name 
over  the  door,  cheap  teas  in  the  window,  not 
to  be  depended  on;  because  she  isn't  a  per- 
son, poor  thing!  that  knows  how  to  do  for 
ball  company.  Not  that  I  would  go  to  say 
anything  against  her,  for  I'm  not  a  person 
of  that  sort ;  but  you  see,  ma'am,  she  hasn't 
accommodation  proper  for  the  quality,  and 
without  being  accustomed  to  them,  she  don't 
know   how   to  make  herself  agreeable,  as  them 
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does  that  takes  ball  company  regular.  And 
I  hope  and  trust,  ma'am,  as  I  shall  be 
more  fortunately  situated  another  time,  and 
perhaps  you'll  say  as  much  to  the  ladies, 
and  tell  them  the  apartments  will  be  quite 
at  their  service  for  the  county  ball  another 
j^ear." 

"  Here,  Sarah  Matilda !"  and  Mrs.  Mallin» 
son  called  to  that  young  lady,  who  was  peep- 
ing through  the  kitchen-door,  "  come  and 
show  Miss  Lyneton  out  at  the  front.  I  de- 
clare this  gown  of  mine  isn't  decent  to  go 
to  the  door.  You  see,  ma'am,  where  there's 
sickness,  and  a  cleaning  going  on  too,  things 
has  to  be  let  to  go  a  little  more  than 
usual." 

"Is  that  Miss  Lyneton f  said  a  low,  quiet 
voice. 

And    Gwendoline,    turning,     found     herself 
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face  to  face  with  a  pale,  thin,  worn-looking 
woman  in  widow's  weeds.  A  very  worn- 
looking  woman,  and  haggard  too,  as  if  with 
long  watching  and  distress. 

"You  must  come  with  me.  I  want  you. 
I  am  Hugh  Deeping's  mother." 

And  she  laid  her  hand  upon  Gwendoline's 
arm.  Something  in  that  touch,  something  in 
the  w^oman's  voice  and  manner,  told  the 
calm,  stately  lady  of  Lyneton  that  she  must 
obey. 

Mrs.  Deeping  led  her  upstairs  into  the 
shabby-fine,  cheaply-furnished  room,  where 
Hugh  had  been  lying  for  more  than  a  month, 
fighting  hard  with  death ;  not  conquered 
yet,  though  how  the  dear  fife  kept  itself  in 
that  poor  wasted  form,  even  his  mother  could 
scarcely  tell.  She  pushed  Gwendoline  for- 
ward  to   the   foot    of    the    bed,    still    keeping 
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hold  of  her  arm,  and  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper, 

"  There,  that  is  your  work !  I  thought  you 
had  better  see  how  well  you  have  done  it.  He 
would  not  have  lain  there  but  for  you." 

Since  Jeanie's  mother  died,  many  years  ago, 
Miss  Lyneton  had  never  stood  so  near  to 
death.  But  Jeanie's  mother  had  never  looked 
like  this.  She  kept  her  own  sweet  smile  to 
the  last,  and  when  they  laid  the  shroud 
upon  her,  it  covered  a  face  that  did  but 
seem  to  sleep,  so  calm  it  was,  so  quiet  and 
at  rest.  But  that  which  Gwendoline  looked 
on  now,  was  drawn  with  pain,  and  the  wide 
open  eyes  had  a  listless,  vacant  stare,  as 
though  the  soul  that  should  have  looked  through 
them  was  far  away. 

She  drew  back.  She  would  have  gone  out 
of  the  room,  but  for  the   gi'asp  laid  so  tightly 
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upon  her.  Could  it  be  the  same  Hugh 
Deeping  that  once  sat  with  Jeanie  and  her 
father  in  the  oriel  room,  and  read  to  them 
with  such  student  ardour  and  delight,  those 
old  poems  which  they  loved  so  well?  Had 
those  poor  hands,  so  wan  and  helpless  now, 
worked  for  her  father,  worked  faithfully  for 
him  too?  Had  that  overwrought  brain  spent 
any  of  its  strength  for  them  ?  Had  he  done 
the  best  for  them  that  he  could,  and  had 
they  rewarded  him  thus?  For,  strive  against 
it  as  she  would,  she  felt  now  that  she  had 
wronged  him.  Her  own  great  grief  had 
taught  her  to  feel  a  little  for  his,  even  be- 
fore she  knew  that  he  was  suffering  thus. 

Mrs.  Deeping  let  her  look  at  him  for  a 
while  in  silence.  If  the  proud  Miss  Lyneton 
had  a  heart  at  all,  it  might  feel  a  sight  like 
that. 
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But  Gwendoline  did  not  tremble,  she  did 
not  weep,  and  Hugh's  mother  thought  she  did 
not  feel.  For  she  stood  there  with  bowed 
head,  speaking  not  a  word;  with  level  lids 
drooping  over  the  great  grey  eyes  to  which 
the  dew  of  tears  so  seldom  came. 

^'Yes,"  Mrs.  Deeping  said,  "that  is  your 
work.  He  left  me  eight  little  months  ago, 
my  darling  and  my  pride,  the  only  son  of 
his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.  Now  he 
is  dying,  and  you  have  killed  him.  He  toiled 
very  hard  for  you,  and  this  is  his  reward ! 
What  was  this  beautiful  niece  of  yours, 
that  an  honest  man  might  not  dare  to  love 
her?  Is  an  ancient  name  and  a  high  de- 
scent better  than  a  willing  heart  and  a 
strong  right  hand?  Did  your  noble  blood 
give  you  any  right  to  trample  on  my  boy, 
and   crush    the    life    out    of    him,    and    leave 
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him  there,  a  poor  pale  thing,  for  me  to  bury 
out  of  my  sight,  because  your  niece's  dainty 
hand  must  not  be  soiled  by  touch  of  his  ? 
Speak,  if  you  have  a  heart  at  all,  and  say 
if  this  is  well!" 

But  Gwendoline  Lyneton  never  spoke. 
Her  strength  was  to  be  silent  then ;  silent 
whilst  Hugh's  mother  heaped  more  and  bitter 
words  upon   her. 

"Tell  that  fair  niece  of  yours  that  he 
will  never  trouble  her  again.  Tell  her,  when 
he  lies  in  his  grave,  that  her  false  smile 
drove  him  there ;  and  then  let  her  go  and 
smile  upon  others,  to  curse  them  too.  And 
some  day  you  may  love,  and  the  man  you 
love  may  despise  you  as  you  have  despised 
my  boy;  and  when  you  sit  alone,  weeping 
in  your  pain,  you  may  remember  that  the 
measure  you   once   meted   out    to    others    has 
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been  meted  to  you  again,  pressed  down  and 
crushed  togetlier,  and  running  over.  And 
none  will  comfort  you  then,  and  none  will 
pray  for  you  when  you  mourn  over  your 
dying  hope,  as  I  mourn  over  him.  There, 
go !  If  you  had  any  tears  you  might  weep 
them  now.  But  you  are  hard,  you  cannot 
feel !" 

Mrs.  Deeping  released  her  hold,  and  Gwen- 
doline Lyneton,  pale,  quiet  as  ever,  went 
downstairs,  bowing  with  lofty  courtesy  to 
Sarah  Matilda,  who  held  the  door  open  for 
her,  and  stood  there  looking  on  whilst  the 
little  footboy  arranged  his  lady's  dress,  and 
covered  her  with  the  costly  tiger-skin  rug, 
whose  golden  streaks  shone  so  brightly 
against   the   silver-mounted  harness. 

Mrs.  Mallinson,  who  was  also  looking  on 
from    one    of    the    top    windows,  hoped   Mrs. 
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Green  "vvas  at  her  shop-door  to  see  the  sight. 
For  a  carriage  gave  such  an  air  to  a  place. 
She  never  felt  prouder  of  her  position  as 
mistress  of  Canton  House,  than  when  the 
carriage  from  Lyneton  Abbots  stopped  there, 
even  though  it  was  not  with  a  view  to 
custom.  And  she  was  very  glad  that  she 
had  thought  to  mention  about  Mrs.  Green 
not  being  a  suitable  person  to  take  in  ball 
company;  for  if  she  had  not  brought  it 
forward,  most  likely  Miss  Lyneton  would 
have  gone  there  at  once,  seeing  a  paper  in 
the  shop-window  of  "  Apartments  to  Let." 
And  if  one  thing  could  vex  her  more  than 
another,  it  would  be  that  meek-faced  widow 
woman  getting  Mrs.  Beresford  away  from 
her. 

Noiselessly     again     the     little     ponies     sped 
over  that    littered    bark,    and    then    into    the 
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quiet  Lyneton  Abbots  road,  where  the  haw- 
thorn was  blooming  so  sweetly  under  the 
shelter  of  the  great  oak-trees,  and  white 
wind-flowers  trembled  w^th  every  touch  of 
the  May  breeze,  and  the  blackbirds  were 
whistling  in  those  maple  bushes  as  merrily 
as  though  no  sad  heart  could  ever  be 
mocked  by  song  of  theirs.  When  they 
reached  the  Manor-house  Miss  Lyneton  went 
into  her  own  room  and  wrote  to  her  niece  ; 
and  this  was  all  she  said — - 
"Jeanie,  come   home," 
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T)UT  Jeanie  was  not  at  the  grand  house 
in  Eaton  Square  when  that  letter  of 
Gwendoline's  reached  it.  Aunt  Hildegarde 
had  taken  her,  with  a  party  of  friends,  Sir 
William  and  youns^  Martin  AllinMon  amono; 
the  number,  for  a  trip  to  Paris,  and  thence 
up  the  Rhine,  and  the  next  intelligence  that 
Miss  Lyneton  heard  of  her  niece  was  that  she 
had  been  exploring  the  beauties  of  Versailles  in 
company  with  Martin  and  Miss  AUington. 

Aunt  Hildegarde  wrote  a  long  letter  from 
Paris,  explaining  the  suddenness  of  their  de- 
parture.     Jeanie     was    not    quite    the    thing, 
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she  said,  a  little  too  silent  and  quiet,  though 
quite  happy.  Gwendoline  must  not  think 
for  a  moment  that  the  child  was  depressed 
or  discontented,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  was  perfectly  sweet  tem- 
pered and  gentle,  and  always  acquiesced  in 
any  schemes  of  amusement  that  might  be 
proposed,  and  occupied  her  spare  time  with 
books  and  work,  and  that  sort  of  thing ; 
but  still  Aunt  Hidegarde  must  say  that  she 
should  feel  better  satisfied  if  she  could  see 
her  niece  a  shade  more  animated,  just  a  shade 
more,  that  would  have  been  quite  enough. 
And  so,  under  these  circumstances,  she  thought 
a  trip  to  Paris,  and  up  the  Khine,  would 
be  beneficial  to  her,  especially  with  such 
company  as  Sir  William  and  his  nephew, 
and  Miss  Allington,  who  was  a  charming 
girl,    so    bright    and    affectionate,   and  so   de- 
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voted  to  Jeanioj  whom  she  seemed  ah'ead}^  to 
look  upon  quite  in  the  light  of  a  sister. 
And  Sir  William  had  seemed  so  anxious  for 
them,  to  go,  and  really  it  was  so  seldom  that 
one  had  the  opportunity  of  making  an  excur- 
sion of  that  sort  in  such  pleasant  company, 
that  she  was  sure  Mr.  Lyneton  would  not 
think  she  had  done  wrong  in  taking  Jeanie 
away  without  writing  to  ask  his  formal  per= 
mission. 

Furthermore,  Aunt  Hildegarde  said  that  as 
they  were  only  going  to  be  away  a  fort- 
night— -Jeanie  might  perhaps  go  up  the 
Rhine  under  even  more  favourable  auspices 
before  long — they  had  given  directions  that 
their  letters  w^ere  not  to  be  sent  forward. 
They  were  going  to  Cologne  next  day,  and 
thence  to  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood;  they  hoped,  also,  to  visit  Rheims, 
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and  souae  of  the  more  famous  Contiriental 
cathedrals,  before  their  return ;  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  such  an  intelligent  guide,  and  knew 
all  about  the  symbolism  of  church  architecture, 
and  could  explain  everything  so  beautifully, 
that  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  his  society.  And  she  thought  that 
after  their  return  Jeanie  might  come  home 
with  perfect  safety.  It  was  her  opinion  that 
Gwendoline's  fears  w^ere  quite  groundless  now. 
For  Jeanie  never  mentioned  Mr.  Deeping's 
name,  and  if  it  was  accidentally  brought  up 
in  her  hearing,  she  did  not  take  any  particular 
interest  in  it,  or  ask  any  questions  about  him. 
Aunt  Hildegarde  thought  that,  so  far  as  that 
affair  was  concerned,  her  niece's  visit-  had 
been  perfectly  successful.  She  only  wished 
that  the  child  would  be  a  little  more  cordial 
in    her    manner    to    Mr.  Allington,    who  was 
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so  very  polite  and  attentive,  so  evidently- 
wishful  to  secure  a  place  in  her  affections,  if 
she  would  but  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  That,  however,  as  she  had  said  be- 
fore, might  be  only  shyness  and  girlish  reserve, 
which  was  so  very  much  better  than  a  too 
eager  acceptance  of  marked  attentions,  or  a 
manifested  preference,  given  before  it  had 
been  formally  demanded. 

So  they  did  go  to  Cologne,  and  various 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  ac- 
cording to  Aunt  Hildegarde's  programme,  and 
then  to  Rheims,  and  some  of  the  grand  old 
Norman  cathedrals,  and  home  through  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  one  of  whose  sequestered 
dells  young  Martin  took  the  opportunity  of 
laying  his  heart  and  fortunes  at  Jeanie's  feet, 
with  what  success  need  not  here  be  chronicled. 
After    which,    unforeseen    circumstances   com- 
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pellecl  his  return  to  Barton  Firs  some- 
what sooner  than  was  expected,  and  the  three 
Allingtons,  Baronet,  niece,  and  nephew,  parted 
company  from  their  friends  at  Southampton, 
leaving  Aunt  Hildegarde,  not  in  the  best  of 
tempers,  to  chaperon  Jeanie  back  to  Lon- 
don. Where  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  May, 
a  whole  long ,  fortnight  after  Miss  Lyneton's 
brief  recall  had  been  sent  to  her  niece. 

Life  had  gone  on  quietly  as  usual  at 
Lyneton  Abbots,  during  that  time.  The  chief 
event  which  varied  its  even  current  was  a 
letter  from  Major  Demeron  to  Mr.  Lyneton. 
He  hoped  to  come  over  and  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  them  during  the  shooting  season. 
His  leave  of  absence  had  been  unexpectedly 
lengthened  out  until  November,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  alterations  that  were  being 
made  in  the  barracks  where   his  ref^iment  was 
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stationed^  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  re- 
main so  much  longer  in  the  country  v/ithout 
calling  once  more  to  see  his  old  friends  at 
the  Manor-house.  He  did  not  write  very 
brightly.  There  was  nothing  in  his  letter  of 
that  gay  nonchalance  which  he  had  worn  so 
gracefully  when  he  took  his  leave  of  them 
three  months  ago.  Instead^  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible tone  of  sadnessj  almost  discontent, 
which  even  Mr.  Lyneton  perceived.  But  then 5 
as  he  said^  after  he  had  read  the  letter,  a 
man  can  scarcely  re-visit  his  native  land,  the 
home  of  his  early  memories,  after  five  years' 
absence,  without  finding  much  to  sadden  and 
depress  him.  Many  a  name  which  was  once 
dear  to  him  would  be  graven  on  marble 
headstone  now;  many  a  fireside  place  vacant 
which  once  a  cherished  friend  had  filled, 
Mr.  Lyneton  could   quite  undersand  how  Ma- 
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jor  Demerol!,  writing  from  his  cliildliood's 
home  after  so  many  years  of  parting  from  it, 
should  feel  a  shadow  almost  like  the  shadow 
of  death  resting  upon  him. 

There  was  no  need  for  Gwendoline  to  take 
care  of  that  letter,  as  she  had  done  of  the 
last  that  Maurice  Demeron  sent,  more  than 
a  year  ago  3  no  need  to  search  in  it  for  any 
sweet  under-meaning,  hidden  from  all  eyes 
but  her  own.  This  w^as  a  letter  of  friendship, 
nothing  more.  And  he  was  to  come  to  them 
again  in  October,  on  his  way  to  London, 
where  Rose  Beresford  and  her  mother  would 
be  staying  then,  October,  the  month  when 
he  was  expected  to  land  in  England.  How, 
through  all  the  dreary  winter  days  she  had 
looked  forward  to  that  month.  How  joyfully 
she  had  watched  the  little  buds  come  out 
upon    the   elm-trees,   knowing   that   before    the 
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autumn  sunlight  tipped  tliera  with  gold,  Mau- 
rice would  be  home.  Well,  they  had  unfolded 
all  their  green  beauty  now,  and  the  autumn 
sunlight  would  gild  them  by-and-by,  and 
Maurice  Demeron  would  come  when  they 
began  to  fall.  Only  the  coming  would  be 
different. 

There  need  be  no  constraint  between  them 
this  time,  no  half  unacknowledged  doubt,  no 
weary  waiting  for  the  words  that  had  been 
left  unsaid  so  long.  No  need  for  maid- 
enly reserve,  lest  any  chance  allusion  should 
bring  back  the  memories  of  the  old  days,  and 
call  up  within  his  heart  associations  of  which 
it  was  not  her  place  to  remind  him.  She 
had  been  very  silent  before.  Almost  as 
friends  shrink  from  speaking  the  name  of 
the  newly  dead  to  one  who  mourns  his  loss, 
she  had  shrunk   from  the    lightest  word  which 
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might  win  his  thoughts  to  a  past  so  sacred. 
Now,  there  was  no  need  for  fear.  No  reserve 
of  hers  need  vex  him  any  more.  The  old 
bright  friendliness  might  be  bidden  back 
again,  if  it  would  come ;  the  free  unrestrained 
intercourse  of  those  first  few  days,  wdien  as  yet 
they  had  never  looked  into  each  other's  eyes 
wath  that  strange  conscious  glance  in  which 
soul  touches  soul,  or  clasped  each  other's 
hands  for  more  than  courteous  meeting  and 
farewell. 

Instead  of  dying,  as  everyone  expected  he 
would,  Hugh  Deeping  "took  a  turn,"  as  Mrs. 
Mallinson  expressed  it,  and  began  to  recover. 
Then  the  worthy  doctor  talked  about  tonics, 
and  plenty  of  support,  and  keeping  up  the 
tone,  and  bracing  the  system ;  with  other  pro- 
fessional phrases  which  have  such  a  pleasant 
sound   in   them,   telling   as   they   do  of  danger 
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overpast,  and  hand  to  hand  strife  with  death 
changed  for  the  sweet  cherishing  of  life. 
After  that  he  recommended  his  patient  to 
be  taken  into  the  country  for  change  of 
air,  and  Mrs.  MaUinson  briskly  seconded  the 
motion.  It  was  a  long  time  since  she  had 
given  so  hearty  a  sniff  of  approbation  to 
any  proposal  that  did  not  originate  with  her- 
self. For  really,  as  she  said,  she  was  quite 
tired  of  having  an  afHiction  in  the  house, 
and  extra  fires,  and  perpetual  cooking  of  bits 
and  sups  without  any  regard  to  regular  meal 
times;  and  Mrs.  Deeping,  too,  moving  about 
the  place  just  like  a  ghost,  with  such  a  set, 
desperate  look  upon  her  face,  just  such  as 
she  might  have  had  if  someone  had  been 
doing  her  a  deadly  injury.  Though  why  she 
should  feel  herself  called  upon  to  look  in 
that   way,  Mrs.  MaUinson    could    not   imagine. 
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for  she  was  sure  she  and  her  husband  had 
done  all  that  professing  persons  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  in  the  way  of  being  resigned  to 
the  affliction,  and  the  first  time  Mr.  Deeping 
thought  he  could  fancy  a  cup  of  tea,  Mr. 
Mallinson  had  let  his  mother  have  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  very  best  quality  in  the 
shop  at  trade  price,  and  the  same  with  the 
biscuits  when  he  thought  he  could  eat  a 
few,  so  that  there  was  no  reason  for  a  look 
of  that  kind  on  their  account.  And  for 
her  part  she  thought  Mrs.  Deeping  ought  to 
feel  herself  drawn  out  in  humble  thankful- 
ness for  the  unexpected  change  in  her  son's 
condition,  being  brought  up,  as  she  might 
say,  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  instead 
of  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  with  a 
look  like  that,  so  ungrateful  for  benefits  re- 
ceived.     But    some    people    were     ungrateful. 
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That  was  just  what  some  people  were ;  even 
people  from  whom,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  church,  and  their  deceased 
husbands  having  been  ministers,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  might  have  expected  better 
behaviour. 

Then  Mrs.  Mallinson  said  her  prayers  and 
thanked  Providence  that  she  was  not  as 
other  women  were. 

So  that  it  was  a  wonderful  relief  to  her 
when  the  doctor  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Mr.  Deeping  might  be  moved.  And  she  had 
herself  taken  the  trouble  to  go  all  the  way 
to  the  village  of  Lyneton  Abbots,  that  being 
the  nearest  country  place^  and  well  situated 
for  healthfulness,  and  had  hunted  up  a  pleas- 
ant cottage,  where  Mrs.  Deeping  could  have 
two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  cham- 
ber   for    herself    upstairs.      Delightful   rooms. 
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looking  out  upon  the  village  green  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  back,  into  a  garden  with 
the  Abbot's  brook  running  at  the  bottom ; 
really  such  a  suitable  place  that  one  might 
almost  wish  to  be  an  invalid  oneself,  to  be 
taken  there. 

His  mother  had  said  something  about 
keeping  him  at  Canton  House  until  he  was 
well  enough  to  be  taken  home  to  Jersey,  but 
Mrs.  Mallinson  knew  better  than  that.  Jer- 
sey !  why,  he  would  have  to  stop  a  month 
longer  before  he  could  take  a  journey  like 
that,  and  she  had  had  more  than  enough  of  it 
already.  She  wanted  to  get  the  house  cleaned 
down,  and  swept  out,  and  fumigated,  and  the 
ceilings  washed,  and  the  best  rooms  re-paper- 
ed, and  a  coat  of  paint  put  on,  and  things 
got  a  little  into  trim,  against  Sarah  Matilda's 
wedding,    which    was    to   take    place   early    in 
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autumn.  And  when  the  thick  of  the  cleaning 
was  done,  she  must  give  her  mind  to  the 
dressmaking,  and  the  details  of  the  ceremony, 
for  she  meant  it  to  be  such  a  wedding  as  did 
not  take  place  every  day  in  Grosmont  Road 
chapel.  No ;  she  was  going  to  have  no 
dawdling  about  until  such  time  as  the  young 
man  could  manage  a  journey  right  away  to 
the  far  end  of  the  kingdom.  They  must  both 
of  them  move  out  of  the  house  as  soon  as 
ever  the  doctor  said  he  was  fit  to  be  put  into 
a  cab  and  walked  very  gently  down  to  the 
lodgings  which  she  had  taken  for  him  at 
Lyneton  Abbots, 

"Which  desirable  state  of  convalescence  was 
reached  towards  the  end  of  May,  when  the 
old  Manor-house  was  looking  its  loveliest, 
when  the  chestnut-trees  in  the  Rectory  garden 
were    just    one    sheet   of    snowy  blossom,    and 
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the  village  green  was  strewed  with  the  pale 
flowers  of  the  sycamore,  rare  and  dainty 
enough  for  a  bride's  little  foot  to  turn  aside. 
But  poor  Hugh  did  not  care  much  for 
their  beauty,  as,  propped  up  with  pillows,  and 
guarded  like  a  baby  from  even  the  sweet 
May  breeze  with  rugs,  and  blankets,  and  com- 
forters, his  mother  brought  him  to  the  little 
cottage  at  the  corner  of  the  green ;  the  cor- 
ner farthest  away  from  the  churchyard  and 
the  old  house  at  Lyneton  Abbots.  Indeed, 
one  could  only  know  that  there  was  a  house 
there  at  all  by  the  shadow  which  its  gables 
cast  across  the  road  at  some  times  of  the  day. 
The  church  and  the  row  of  yew-trees  hid  all 
the  rest.  Mrs.  Deeping  was  glad  of  that. 
She  did  not  want  him  to  be  vexed  with  any 
memories  which  the  sight  of  the  old  Manor- 
house  might  bring  back.     She  wanted   him   to 
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foro;et  that  he  had  ever  had  a  welcome  to  its 
fireside,  or  that  the  pride  of  the  people  there 
had  so  greatly  marred  his  life,  or  that  the  love 
of  one  of  them  had  cast  a  passing  brightness 
upon  it.  As  if  there  could  ever  be  any  for- 
getting of  that ! 

Truly,  it  was  a  pleasant  resting-place  in 
early  summer-time,  that  little  cottage,  whose 
parlour  window  opened  through  lattice-work 
of  vine  leaves  into  a  garden  crowded  with 
old-fashioned  English  flowers,  roses,  pinks, 
marigolds,  lavender  bushes,  and  great  beds 
of  sweet  -  William  and  yellow  wall-flower, 
which  scented  all  the  air  as  soon  as  twilight 
began  to  fall.  Not  far  off  a  shallow  brook 
told  its  little  story  to  the  flag-leaves  and 
forget-me-nots  which  grew  upon  its  banks ; 
told  it  with  many  a  flash  and  sparkle  as  it 
hurried   over    the    shining    gravel,    and    then 
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away  past  meadow  and  hedge-side  to  the 
great  Oresbridge  river,  where  its  silver 
speech  was  silenced,  and  its  merry  sparkle 
quenched,  and  where,  instead  of  singing  to 
the  forget-me-nots  and  flag-leaves,  it  must 
needs  help  to  bear  many  a  tall-masted  vessel 
and  laden  bark,  and  have  many  a  stain 
upon  its  whiteness  before  it  found  rest  at 
last  in  the  wide  ocean. 

After  a  while  it  told  its  little  story  to 
Hugh  Deeping,  too,  when  he  got  strong 
enough  to  lie  upon  the  sofa  by  the  open 
window  and  listen,  half  sleeping,  half  wak- 
ing, to  the  pleasant  murmuring  sound.  And 
his  mother  would  sit  by  him,  pleased  to  see 
how  the  worn  lines  of  pain  were  gradually 
smoothing  out  from  his  face ;  and  her  own 
grew  calm  again  as  she  thought  of  coming 
days,   when    he,   hale   and    strong  once   more, 
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should   watch   her   as   tenderly,  though   not   so 
anxiously,  as  now  she  watched  him. 

But  through  all  those  bright  summer  days 
of  returning  life  and  health,  they  neither  of 
them  spoke  of  Miss  Lyneton,  nor  of  Jeanie; 
nor  did  Mrs.  Deeping  ever  ask  more  of  him 
than  he  had  unwittingly  told  her  in  that 
long,  dreary  illness.  Perhaps  when  he  got 
quite  well  again  he  would  tell  her  all.  She 
could  wait. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

TTUGH  and  his  mother  had  been  three 
weeks  at  the  cottage,  long  enough  for  a 
faint  tint  of  health  to  have  come  back  to 
those  pale  cheeks,  and  a  little  of  the  former 
cheerfulness  to  the  voice  which  used  to  be 
so  very  weak  and  feeble.  Mrs.  Deeping 
even  began  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
time,  not  very  distant  now,  she  hoped,  when 
he  would  be  able  to  take  the  whole  journey 
home  to  Jersey.  And  when  he  once  got  to 
Jersey,  she  was  quite  sure  the  pleasant  sea- 
breeze,  and  his  sister's  company,  and  all  the 
tender    care    which   they   would   both   be   able 
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to  give  him,  would  soon  build  him  up  again, 
make  a  man  of  him,  make  him  just  as  bright, 
and  buoyant,  and  cheerful  as  he  used  to  be, 
years  ago,  in  those  old  college  days. 

But  Hugh  would  never  again  be  just  what 
he  used  to  be  in  those  old  college  days.  The 
man  who  has  been  mistrusted  and  misunder- 
stood, the  man  who  has  erred  deeply,  and  re- 
pented bitterly,  never  comes  back — sad  indeed 
for  him  if  he  could — to  the  unthinking 
brightness  of  the  time  when  he  knew  not 
any  of  these  things.  His  sorrow,  his  error, 
and  his  repentance,  shall  lead  him  through 
the  gate  of  God's  sweet  forgiveness,  into  a 
better  country,  even  a  heavenly,  where  the 
untried,  and  therefore  so  dauntless  daring  of 
earlier  years  is  changed  into  the  steadfast, 
abiding  confidence  of  the  man,  who,  strong 
in    his   humility,    and   bold   only   in   a   higher 
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courage  than  his  own,  learns  to  bear  patiently 
the  toils  and  difficulties  of  the  way.  He  is 
content  to  leave  behind  him  life's  young 
joyfulness,  for  the  faith  which  is  made 
perfect  through  suffering;  and  its  boastful 
pride  for  the  more  excellent  charity,  which 
vaunteth  not  itself,  and  is  not  puffed  up. 

These  three  months  past  had  done  for 
Hugh  Deeping  the  work  of  years.  He  had 
lived  a  long  lifetime  in  the  tumult  and 
suffering  which  they  had  wrought.  There 
had  been  the  earthquake,  the  whirlwind,  and 
the  fire;  now  he  listened,  reverently  and  in 
silence,  to  the  still,  small  voice,  a  voice  so 
still  that  they  who  would  hear  it  must 
listen  in  the  calm  of  a  forgiven  heart,  a 
iieart  at  leisure  from  itself;  at  leisure,  too, 
from  passion,  and  selfishness,  and  pride.  Which 
his  had  not  been  until  now. 
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He  was  not  to  go  back    to    Oresbridge    any 

more.     Even  if  Mr.  Feverige  had  not  supplied 

his    place   with   a    fresh    "hand,"    the    doctor 

said   that   he   would  no  longer  be  able  to  bear 

the  strain  of  continual  employment  at  the  Bel- 

lona  works,    in   the   stifling  atmosphere  of  that 

little  counting-house,    amidst    the    din    of    the 

hammer,     the    roar    of   the   furnaces,    and   the 

clamour  of  two  hundred   workmen.      He  must 

seek    some    lighter     employment,     the     doctor 

said,  something  which,   if  not  so  remunerative, 

would  tax   his  brain    less    heavily.      It   was   a 

pity  he   should   be  obliged  to  turn  away  from 

such  a  fine  opening,   for,    as   everybody   knew, 

there  was  nothing   like  iron  for    estabhshing   a 

young  man   in   the  world.      Oresbridge    could 

count  its  metal  princes  now  by  hundreds,  men 

of  weight,    and  mark,  and  respectability  in  the 

place,  who  had  begun   the  world   with  nothing 
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but  steadiness — the  doctor  emphasised  that 
word  very  strongly — with  steadiness  and  so 
much  a  week  in  an  iron-work.  If  a  young 
man  was  only  steady,  he  might  do  almost  any- 
thing in  a  place  like  Oresbridge.  But  health 
was  the  first  consideration,  and  if  Hugh 
valued  his  health,  he  must  go  back  no  more 
to  the  Bellona  iron-works. 

So  the  worthy  doctor  said,  at  the  close  of 
one  of  those  professional  visits  which  he  was 
still  obliged  to  pay  very  frequently  to  the 
little  cottage  at  Lyneton  Abbots.  And  Hugh 
listened  quietly,  not  so  much  disappointed  as 
his  medical  attendant  thought  he  would  have 
been,  by  this  overclouding  of  his  worldly  pros- 
pects. He  had  talked  these  things  over  with 
his  mother  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  think 
clearly  about  anything,  and  had  laid  out  fresh 
plans  for  the  future.     His  first  dream   was  to 
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come  true  after  all.  He  was  to  tread  in  his 
father's  steps,  and  do  the  work  his  father  had 
done,  and  perhaps  by-and-by  win  for  himself 
the  place  which  his  father  had  so  earnestly 
coveted  for  him.  For  the  old  uncle's  legac}'', 
coming  just  when  it  did,  would  enable  him 
to  return  to  college,  and  afterwards  to  study 
in  Germany  for  two  years,  before  coming  home 
to  enter  upon  his  work.  Hugh  felt  that  he 
had  something  to  say  to  his  fellow-men  now, 
which  he  could  never  have  told  them  before. 
Not  for  fame  nor  position  nor  power  any  lon- 
ger, would  he  seek  the  holy  office  of  a  teacher ; 
but  that,  having  become  wise  through  his  own 
sufferings,  others  might  learn  from  him  that 
wisdom;  that,  warning  them  from  the  rocks 
on  which  his  own  little  bark  had  been  so 
nearly  wrecked,  he  might  lead  them  into  that 
haven   of   trust   where   he   had   found   rest   at 
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last.  It  was  a  noble  life  to  ennoble  the  lives 
of  others.  It  was  a  bright  hope  to  be  able 
to  rouse  them  to  think,  and  strive,  and  en- 
dure. 

Only  there  was  no  longer  now  that  other 
hope  which  had  once  made  even  this  seem  so 
much  brighter.  He  would  have  to  do  his 
work  alone,  and  take  any  joy  or  suffer  any 
weariness  it  might  bring,  by  himself.  There 
would  be  no  bidding  back  again  now  of  the 
light  which  had  once  brightened  his  life.  He 
had  given  what  he  could  never  give  again 
with  just  so  much  freshness  and  entireness. 
His  was  a  nature  that  must  ever  have  some- 
thing to  love,  something  on  which  to  spend 
its  warm  overflow  of  affection.  He  could 
never  live  alone,  as  some  men  do,  enough  for 
himself,  proudly  independent  of  sympathy  and 
companionship.       But    also,    he    could     never 
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live  now  so  perfect  a  life,  so  full  rounded 
in  its  happiness,  as  he  could  if  Jeanie  had 
been  true  to  him.  All  other  love  which  he 
might  give  would  be  only  a  shadow  of  this, 
his   first    and   best. 

For  in  June  mornings,  when  the  sun  shone 
very  bright,  and  he  could  bear  to  feel  the 
warm  wind  playing  round  him,  Hugh  would 
creep  out  into  the  little  front  garden  of  the 
cottage,  supporting  himself  upon  the  wicket- 
gate  which  opened  out  into  the  village  green. 
And  there  he  could  see  the  shadow  of  the 
old  house  at  Lyneton  Abbots — the  shadow 
of  its  tall  pointed  gables  lying  over  the  road, 
and  he  could  hear  the  noisy  chirp  of  the 
sparrows  which  fluttered  in  the  gables,  and 
the  cawing  of  the  rooks  in  the  tall  elm- 
trees  which  sheltered  them.  And  at  evening- 
time,    when     the     sun     had    made    a    golden 
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glory  in  the  west,  he  knew  that  the  tower 
of  St.  Hilda's  church  was  darkening  the 
room  where,  long  ago,  Jeanie  used  to  sit, 
thinking  of  him. 

But  where  was  Jeanie  now,  and  did  she 
any  longer  think  of  him?  And  did  she 
know  that  he  had  been  so  near  death  ?  And 
did  she  know,  or  did  she  care  to  know, 
how  life  had  changed  for  him,  and  how 
the  work  which  once  he  sought  so  eagerly, 
because  doing  it,  he  might  win  a  better 
place  for  her,  had  been  given  to  him 
again,  now  that  she  wished  no  more  to  share 
it   with   him? 

These  thoughts  stole  into  Hugh  Deeping's 
heart  and  made  it  sad  as  he  stood  in  the 
sunny  June  mornings  by  that  little  wicket 
gate,  looking  away  past  the  churchyard  yew- 
trees   which   held  out   their   gnarled   branches, 
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hale  and  strong  now,  as  they  had  been 
when  the  old  Lyneton  knights  fought  for 
Prince  Charlie,  or  when  the  Lady  Gwendo- 
line de  Lyneton,  Queen  Catharine's  favourite 
maiden,  had  passed  beneath  them  to  her 
bridal  in  St.  Hilda's  church ;  hiding  beneath 
coif  and  veil  a  face  as  fair,  though  not  so 
grave,  as  the  lady's  who  bore  her  name  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  Deeping  had  never  told  her  son  of 
tliat  visit  of  Gwendoline  Lyneton's  to  the 
house  in  Grosmont  Road,  nor  how  bitterly 
she,  the  meek  widow  mother,  stung  to  anger 
by  all  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him, 
had  spoken  to  the  stately  mistress  of  Lyneton 
Abbots.  That  name  w^as  kept  very  silent 
between  them.  Hugh's  mother  did  not  know 
why  in  the  warm  noontime  he  would  stand 
there,  leaning  on  the  wicket  gate.     She  thought 
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it  was  only  because  the  sunshine  fell  more 
warmly  and  balmily  there,  that  he  loved  to 
stand  and  feel  it.  She  never  passed  the  old 
house  herself  without  a  sad,  resentful  pain, 
a  feeling  of  impotent  bitterness  against  the 
people  who  had  put  so  deep  a  stain  into 
her  son's  life.  And  when  on  Sunday  at  the 
little  village  chapel  the  minister  prayed — 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us,"  she  bowed 
her  head  and  felt  that  it  would  indeed  go 
hardly  with  her  if  such  measure  as  she  meted 
to  others,  and  only  that,  were  measured  to  her 
again. 

But  her  boy  Hugh  had  once  been  so  bright 
and  happy,  the  very  sunshine  of  her  home ; 
and  now  he  was  so  changed.  She  almost 
thought  sometimes  that  he  would  never  win 
back    the    old    cheerfulness,    that    she   should 
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never  hear  his  merry  laugh  ring  out  again 
as  it  used  to  ring  out  when  he  was  a  lad 
at  home.  And  all  for  pride  of  theirs.  All 
because  their  name  was  so  very  noble  that 
no  touch  of  his  must  come  near  it. 

That  was  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Deeping 
would  fain  leave  the  pretty  village  and  go 
back  to  Jersey  again.  That  was  why  she 
waited  so  anxiously  for  Hugh's  returning 
strength,  and  watched  with  such  eager  eyes 
for  the  slowly-reviving  light  in  his,  and  lis- 
tened with  such  quick  ear  to  note  how  his 
step  grew  firmer  as  he  paced  about  in  the 
little  garden.  She  wanted  him  home,  quite 
away  from  everything  that  might  remind  him 
of  the  friendship  which  had  cost  him  so  dear. 
She  thought  he  would  forget  then,  and  be  him- 
self again. 

But    Hugh    never    would    forget;   and   the 
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name  so  carefully  unspoken  between  them,  was 
only  living  on  in  his  thoughts  the  more  vividly 
for  that  very  silence. 

And  so  the  June  days  passed  slowly  by, 
each  one  Tvaking  some  new  flower,  touching 
into  deeper  green  the  long  tresses  of  the 
birch-trees,  giving  a  wilder  wealth  of  perfume 
to  the  roses  which  clambered  over  the  cot- 
tage door,  and  kissing  into  fairer  bloom  the 
white  lilies  that  rocked  so  sleepily  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  fountain  urn  in  the  old  garden 
at  Lyneton  Abbots.  And  still  Hugh  kept 
getting  stronger.  He  might  soon  go  home. 
Only  another  w^eek  now,  the  doctor  said,  and 
he  would  be  able  to  bear  the  journey;  only  a 
week  and  then  many  a  mile,  yes,  even  the 
deep  ocean  itself,  should  lie  between  him  and 
this,  the  place  where  he  had  been  so  cruelly 
wronged. 
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He  had  lain  down  for  his  afternoon  rest 
in  the  cottage  parlour,  and  Mrs.  Deeping, 
fearful  of  disturbing  him,  took  her  sewing- 
work  into  the  trellised  porch,  where,  as  she 
busied  herself  with  it  and  with  loving  thoughts 
for  him,  she  might  look  up  from  time  to 
time  and  watch  the  merry  sunshine  flicker- 
ing through  the  vine-leaves  overhead,  or  see 
it  lying  on  the  churchyard  graves — those 
graves  which,  thank  God!  held  no  child  of 
hers  beneath  their  daisied  mounds.  Hugh 
would  not  need  a  resting-place  there  now. 

And  yet  it  was  a  sweet  spot  to  rest  in.  It 
reminded  her  of  the  quiet  grave-yard,  far 
away  among  the  Westmoreland  lakes,  where 
her  husband  lay  buried,  the  flowers  scarce 
grown  around  him  yet.  Just  so  warmly  the 
sunshine  would  be  falling  there  now.  Just 
so    silently   as    it   crept    over    the   trunks    of 
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these  old  yew-trees,  would  it  be  creeping 
over  the  broken  column  which  had  been  put 
upon  his  grave.  It  was  nearly  a  year  now 
since  he  died,  for  the  July  flowers  were  at 
their  brightest  on  his  funeral  day.  Nearly 
a  year  of  sadness  and  widowhood,  pitifully 
different  to  the  bright  years  which  had  gone 
before  it,  when  she  had  felt  so  sheltered  by 
her  husband's  love,  so  proud  of  the  respect 
that  people  gave  to  him ;  when  she  used  to 
look  foward  so  confidently  to  coming  years, 
hoping  to  see  their  boy  tread  in  his  father's 
steps,  and  do  his  father's  work  when  they 
were  both  of  them  old  and  feeble.  Perhaps 
he  might  labour  amongst  his  father's  own 
people,  never  leave  them  at  all,  except  for 
his  college  years  ;  and  she  and  her  husband 
would  listen  to  him  with  loving  pride,  not 
untouched    with    thankfulness    that     he,    their 
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only  boy,  was  living  so  worthy  a  life,  and 
repaying  so  well  the  years  of  care  which  had 
been    spent   upon   him. 

Sad,  yet  tender  thoughts  which  brought  a 
mist  of  tears  into  the  widowed  mother's 
eyes,  and  caused  the  sewing-work  to  lie  all 
unheeded  in  her  lap  as  she  sat  there  in  the 
little  vine-covered  porch,  looking  out  upon  St, 
Hilda's  churchyard,  everything  around  her  so 
hushed  and  peaceful. 

The  sound  of  the  churchyard  gate,  gently 
opened,  roused  her  from  her  reverie.  Some- 
one was  coming  across  the  green  towards 
the  cottage.  Not  Mrs.  Stenson,  the  woman 
of  the  house,  a  bustling  good-hearted  farmer's 
wife,  who  had  that  morning  gone  to 
Oresbridge  market  wath  her  basket  of  eggs, 
and  must  soon  be  returning  now,  to  be 
ready     for     her    good     man's     dinner.      This 
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was  a  young  girl,  whose  step,  as  she  neared 
the  wicket-gate,  was  scarcely  heard  upon  the 
mossy  path.  A  quiet,  thoughtful  looking  girl, 
simply  dressed,  yet  with  a  nobleness  in  her 
very  simplicity  which  stamped  her  plainly 
enough  as  belonging  to  what  the  village  peo- 
ple termed  "  the  quality."  Quite  different  from 
Sarah  Matilda  Mallinson,  who,  resplendent  in 
innumerable  flounces,  and  a  pork-pie  hat, 
and  almost  an  entire  pheasant  on  the  top  of 
it,  had  rattled  up  the  path  a  few  days  be- 
fore with  her  "  ma's "  compliments,  and  they 
hoped  Mr.  Deeping  was  going  on  well. 
Very  different,  also,  from  Miss  Stenson,  the 
farmer's  daughter,  a  rosy-faced  lass,  with 
more  than  Dutch  substantiality  of  foot  and 
ankle,  who  used  always  to  be  singing  barrel 
organ  tunes  when  about  her  work,  to  the 
great  detriment   of  Hugh's  afternoon  slumbers. 
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This  young  girl  came  up  the  walk  with  a 
step  as  gentle  as  Mrs.  Deeping's  own,  when 
tending  the  lightest  of  those  slumbers ;  so 
gentle  that  she  did  not  even,  with  instinc- 
tive vigilance,  turn  towards  the  open  door 
of  the  room  where  her  son  lay,  to  listen 
for  the  movement  which  might  tell  it  had  dis- 
turbed him. 

"  Is  this  the  cottage  where  Mr.  Deeping  is 
staying !" 

Her  voice  was  low  and  soft,  and  there  was 
just  the  slighest  touch  of  fear  in  it. 

"  Yes ;  my  son  has  been  here  for  some 
weeks." 

The  girl's  face  flushed  a  little,  a  very 
little,  as  she  lifted  her  calm  eyes  to  Mrs, 
Deeping's  face. 

"I  am  Jeanie  Lyneton." 

That  was   all.     No  further   question    or  ex- 
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planation,  only  that  straightforward  look,  that 
look  of  unchanging  truthfulness,  which  seem- 
ed to  tell  that  whatever  might  once  have 
been  in  her  heart  of  love  and  trust,  was 
there  still.  Meeting  that  look,  almost  awed 
before  its  grand  purity,  Mrs.  Deeping  felt 
that  no  words  of  hers,  words  of  bitterness 
or  reproach,  were  needed.  Gazing  into  that 
young  face,  so  grave  and  pale  now,  so  pa- 
tient beyond  its  years  with  the  patience  that 
long  trial  teaches ;  reading  with  a  woman's 
quick  instinct  the  unspoken  story  there  of 
other  suffering  than  Hugh's,  of  other  stead- 
fastness and  endurance  than  his,  the  tears 
overflowed  her  eyes.  Whatever  had  to  be 
forgiven  was  not  to  be  forgiven  to  this  young 
girl. 

She   put   her   w^ork   aside,    and   without   an- 
other word  led  Jeanie  into  the  little  parlour, 
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where  Hugh  lay  asleep.  Then  closing  the 
door  after  her,  she  left  them  there.  She 
knew  he  would  not  wake  too  soon  now. 
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TEANIE   never   knew  how  long   she   waited 
there,    for    her    heart   was    full   of    that 
quiet     content    which    does     not     take    much 
count  of  time. 

The  hours  had  seemed  to  weary  on  slowly 
enough  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  she  had 
been  sailing  up  the  castled  Rhine,  listening 
to  Martin  Allington's  complimentary  speeches, 
or  Sir  William's  elaborate  descriptions  of  the 
scenery.  Sir  William  was  quite  like  a  walk- 
ing guide-book  for  Germany  and  the  Rhine. 
He  had  been  there  so  often,  that  he  knew 
every  tumble-down  castle  that  reared   its  grey 
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turrets  on  the  rocky  banks,  and  could  fit  to 
each  its  own  particular  legend  of  doughty 
knight  and  captive  maiden,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Fine  legends,  too,  and  poetical 
enough,  if  only  he  had  not  told  them  with 
such  very  mechanical  accuracy,  never  chang- 
ing his  voice  when  the  sad  part  of  the 
story  came,  or  firing  up  into  anything  like 
animation  when  the  captive  maiden  was  re- 
leased and  carried  off  in  triumph  by  her 
faithful  knight.  Yet  not  so  beautiful  or 
graceful  as  others  which  Jeanie  had  listened 
to  in  the  oriel-room  of  the  old  house  at 
Lyneton  Abbots;  quaint,  sweet  English  le- 
gends, which  told  of  honour  as  unstained 
and  courage  as  lofty  as  any  whose  memor}^ 
those  ancient  Khine  castles  held. 

And  Sir  WilHam   knew  all   about  the  black 
old   Norman    cathedrals,   too ;    could    tell    the 
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date  of  every  doorway  and  canopied  niche, 
could  explain  all  the  imagery  and  sym- 
bolism which  was  hidden  away  amongst  those 
grim  gargoyles  and  writhing,  contorted  faces 
that  peered  down  from  beneath  crocketed 
spire  or  richly-foliated  capital.  And  he  could 
repeat,  also,  with  grave,  mechanical  accuracy, 
the  stories  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  whose 
sweet  calm  faces  the  sunlight  shone  upon 
in  many  a  stained  window.  Though  Jeanie 
wished  sometimes  he  would  let  those  faces 
tell  their  own  story,  and  not  spoil  with 
tedious  historical  detail  the  holy  stillness 
which  seemed  to  brood  upon  her  when  she 
looked  up  at  them,  standing  there  with 
folded  hands  and  crowned  brows,  and  un- 
girded  robes  full  flowing  to  their  feet,  be- 
cause now  all  their  work  was  done.  Would 
her  mother's  face  wear  a  smile  like  theirs, 
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when  she  first  looked  upon  it  among  the 
shining  angels  ?  And  would  her  own  win  so 
grand  a  peace  when  all  the  waiting  and 
suffering  of  life  were  passed?  For  Jeanie 
knew  a  little  of  life's  suffering  now,  though 
she  hid  it  so  quietly  away. 

So  the  hours  wearied  on  even  there,  amongst 
the  old  Norman  cathedrals,  spite  of  all  Martin 
Allington's  complimentary  speeches,  and  Sir 
William's  elaborate  descriptions  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal symbolism.  And  they  had  wearied  on 
too,  slowly  enough,  amidst  the  light  and 
gl-are  and  perfume  of  London  dra^Ying-rooms, 
where  she  had  been  forced  to  sit  through 
many  a  long  evening,  listening  to  the  chit- 
chat of  fashionable  society,  or  to  walk  through 
stately  quadrilles  with  fine  London  gentle- 
men, and  belles  of  ten  seasons  old,  whose 
smiles    were    as     artificial    as   the    flowers    in 
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their  hair.  But  the  hours  did  not  weary  on 
here  in  this  Httle  cottage  parlour,  whose  one 
small  latticed  window  looked  out  into  an  old- 
fashioned  garden,  where  robins  were  chirping 
in  the  lilac-bushes,  and  the  drowsy  bees  were 
humming  over  beds  of  purple  columbine  and 
red  sweet-Williams.  This  little  cottage  par- 
lour, where  Hugh  Deeping  lay  asleep,  not 
knowing  she  was  so  near  him.  Hugh  Deep- 
ing, who  had  never  written  to  her,  or  taken 
any  notice  of  her  since  she  went  away ;  of 
whom  she  had  never  heard  through  all  that 
long  time,  except  that  he  was  getting  very 
wild.  Aunt  Hildegarde  had  told  her  that,  with 
a  great  deal  of  other  Oresbridge  gossip,  not 
long  after  she  went  to  London. 

He  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  ever  been 
very  wild,  lying  there  now  quiet  as  a  little 
child,   with   almost   a   child's    smile    upon    his 
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face ;  thin  too,  and  with  such  dark  shadows 
under  his  eyes.  Aunt  Lyneton  had  told  her 
all  about  how  ill  he  had  been,  how  very  near 
death ;  and  how  his  mother  had  been  sent  for 
all  the  way  from  Jersey  to  nurse  him ;  and 
how,  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  journey,  he  was  to  be  taken  home,  where 
he  might  have  to  stay  many  months  before 
he  was  able  to  do  anything  again.  But  when 
she  spoke  about  him,  there  had  not  been  that 
cold,  proud  look  in  her  face  that  Jeanie  re- 
membered there  four  months  ago,  when  they 
met  him  in  the  Lyneton  Abbots  road,  just 
before  she  went  away  to  London. 

Jeanie  knew  why  she  had  gone  away  at  all ; 
because  her  father  and  Aunt  Lyneton  were 
afraid  that  she  and  Hugh  Deeping  were  grow- 
ing to  care  for  each  other,  and  he  was  not 
good   enough   for   her.     As    if    Hugh's   know- 
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ledge  and  culture,  and  those  years  of  college 
life  in  which  he  had  learned  so  much,  did  not 
make  him  good  enough  for  anyone  in  the 
land.  As  if  to  know  all  about  those  old 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  to  have  a  mind 
stored  with  the  grand  thoughts  of  men  whose 
names  England  is  so  proud  of;  and  to  be 
working  too,  honestly  and  steadily,  to  make 
himself  a  useful  standing-place  in  the  world, 
was  not  more  honourable  than  living  on  ex- 
pectations, like  young  Mr.  Allington,  and 
sauntering  idly  through  a  college  course,  and 
then  lounging  into  the  Church,  not  because 
he  cared  anything  about  the  saving  of  souls, 
but  because  his  uncle  had  a  good  living 
ready  for  him,  and  a  nice  roomy  rectory  in 
the  midst  of  a  fine  hunting  country. 

Yes,    she    knew    wdiy    she    had    been    sent 
away,   but   not   why   her   aunt   had  called    her 
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home  again ;  nor  why,  when  she  had  come 
home,  instead  of  banishing  Hugh's  name 
from  their  conversation,  or  mentioning  it  only 
with  haughty  constraint,  her  aunt  had  spoken 
of  him  tenderly,  forgivingly,  and  had  even 
bidden  her  go  to  the  cottage  and  say  good- 
bye to  him  before  he  went  away  to  Jersey. 

Only  bidden  her  say  good-bye  to  him.  But 
as  Miss  Lyneton  bade  her  do  that,  there  was 
a  strange  new  softness  in  her  voice,  a  look 
in  those  great  quiet  grey  eyes  of  hers,  which 
told  more  plainly  than  any  words  could  have 
spoken,  that  she  knew  all,  that  she  had  for- 
given all ;  that  any  barrier  which  might  have 
parted  between  them  was  broken  down  now, 
and  that  their  hands  might  clasp  again,  not 
with  new  trust,  for  Jeanie  had  never  doubted 
him,  but  in  a  clasp  which  neither  rank  nor  pride 
should  have  power  to  put  asunder  any  more. 
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This  Jeanie  knew,  but  not  how  it  had  all 
been  wrought ;  not  what  bitter  strife  had  been 
overpast,  what  bitter  sorrow  met  and  con- 
quered, before  Gwendoline  Lyneton  learned 
that  that  there  are  other  things  in  life  more 
noble  than  ancient  name  and  high  descent ; 
that  these  do  not  always  bring  the  faithful 
heart  and  the  unstained  honour,  which  lowly 
birth  can  hold  as  well. 

A  little  robin  that  had  been  carolling  on 
a  vine  branch  outside  the  window,  treated 
his  companions  to  a  roulade  of  unusual 
brilliance  just  then,  and  woke  Hugh  Deep- 
ing from  his  sleep.  Jeanie  was  standing  by 
him,  just  as  he  had  seen  her,  years  and 
years  ago,  it  seemed  to  him,  standing  in  the 
March  twilight,  by  the  doorway  of  the  old 
house  at  Lyneton  Abbots;  just  as  he  had 
seen   her  many   and   many   a  time   since  then 
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in     dreams.       Was      this      a     dream,      too? 

Would   she    turn   away   those    quiet,     trustful 

eyes,    and    glide   from    him,    leaving     only    a 

track    of    brightness    where    she    had    stood? 

Would   that    world    of    sleeping    fancies   fade 

out,  for  the   poor  dim    life    of  patient   waiting 

which  lay  before  him  now? 

No,   this    was    no   dream.      For    by-and-by 

he   felt   the  touch  of  Jeanie's   hand   upon  his 

own. 

"Aunt  Lyneton  said  I  was  to  come." 

The    little    robin    had    it    all    his   own   way 

after  that,  for    the  rest  was   told    in    a   happy 

silence  sweeter  far  than  words. 
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TTUGH  made  haste  to  get  well  after  that 
beautiful  waking,  and  by  the  middle  of 
July  he  was  able  to  go  back  to  Jersey, 
there  to  gather  up  as  much  strength  as  would 
carry  him  through  the  remaining  years  of  his 
college  course. 

But  he  had  one  quiet  evening  at  Lyneton 
Abbots  before  he  went  away;  a  quiet  evening 
with  Jeanie's  father  in  the  library,  that  old 
oak-wainscoted  library,  where  in  months  past  he 
had  spent  so  many  busy  Saturday  afternoons. 
Busy  and  profitable,  too,  for  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  diligent  care  that  the  estate 
was   so   much   better  managed   now,    and  that 
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it  seemed  likely  before  long  to  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  even  remunerative.  But  there 
were  no  estimates  and  balance-sheets  brouo-ht 
out  this  time,  and  the  only  plans  talked 
over  were  those  of  Hugh's  future  life,  a  life 
which  had  indeed  got  back  much  more  than 
all  its  former  promise  now,  a  life  which  he 
hoped  ere  long  to  make  so  noble  and 
worthy,  that  even  Gwendoline  Lyneton's 
niece  need  not  stoop  down  very  far  to  share 
it  with  him. 

Afterwards,  there  was  a  ramble  with  Jeanie 
in  the  old-fashioned  garden,  up  and  down 
beneath  the  shelter  of  that  mouldering  wall 
over  whose  lichen-stained  copings  the  vine 
had  spread  such  rich  garniture  of  leaf  and 
tendril.  And  there  Hugh  told  her  of  all  his 
life  during  those  five  months  past,  not 
hiding    from    her    any   of   its   folly   or   reck- 
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lessness;  telling  her,  too,  of  the  wisdom 
which  suffering  had  brought,  and  of  the  pati- 
ence which  came  to  him  when  hope  had  gone. 
But  there  was  no  look  of  chiding  in  Jeanie's 
face  as  she  listened. 

So  they  bade  each  other  farewell  under 
the  old  stone  gateway,  and  parted,  he  for 
his  years  of  hard  study  in  that  German 
University,  where,  amongst  grave  philosophers 
and  professors  he  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
learning  and  experience  on  which  afterwards 
such  a  fair  structure  should  be  raised  ;  she 
to  her  Hfe  of  quiet  trust  and  waiting  at 
home,  a  life  through  which  the  thought  of 
Hugh  and  the  love  of  him  should  flow  like 
a  hidden  brook  through  woods,  itself  unseen 
yet  ever  singing  its  own  sweet  music,  and 
refreshing  with  its  cool  waters  the  sometimes 
thirsty  flowers  which  bent  over  it. 
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Perhaps  Gwendoline,  seeing  them  from  the 
oriel  window,  where  she  sat  reading  to  her 
brother,  might  be  reminded  of  another  parting 
on  another  July  night,  when  the  stars  glim- 
mered out  as  now  through  the  grey  gloom 
of  coming  night,  and  the  red  light  of  the 
Oresbridge  furnaces  glowed  on  the  eastern 
sky,  telling  its  fiery  story  of  toil  and  labour, 
and  she  and  Maurice  Demeron  had  stood 
by  the  stone  gateway,  saying  a  good-bye 
to  each  other  which  would  last  for  five  long 
years.  Those  years  wTre  over  now.  Maurice 
had  come  home  again,  and  yet  they  were 
farther  from  each  othar,  how  much  farther, 
than  when  first  the  wide  sea  lay  between  them. 
She  had  kept  her  word  faithfully  enough. 
Who  ever  trusted  a  Lyneton  of  Lyneton 
Abbots,  and  found  that  trust  betrayed  ?  If  he 
had  been  as  true ! 
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But  Gwendoline  never  spoke  of  these  things. 
The  heavy  price  that  her  love  and  pride  ex- 
acted was  paid  in  silence.  It  was  no  weak- 
ness of  the  Lyneton  people  to  talk  of  their 
troubles,  to  ask  much  help  or  pity  from 
those  who  would  perhaps  willingly  have  given 
both.  And  no  one  could  tell,  from  word  or 
look  of  theirs,  that  they  needed  either.  Like 
the  gently-sloping  fields  and  valleys  around 
their  own  ancestral  acres,  whose  vesture  now 
of  waving  meadow-grass,  and  many-coloured 
flowers,  told  no  story  of  the  mining  work  be- 
neath, of  all  the  human  life  and  labour  spent 
there  in  gloom  to  which  no  dawn  of  day- 
light ever  came ;  so  the  pride  of  the  old  Lyne- 
ton race  covered  with  its  moveless,  stately 
calm  an  under-life  of  great  care  and  pain,  a 
life  which  had  sore  need  of  patience  sometimes, 
and  into  which  there  came  but  little  light. 
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Yet  there  was  no  bitterness  in  Gwendoline's 
thoughts.  Her  kindness  did  not  change  to 
hate  and  scorn  when  it  had  been  so  poorly 
paid.  What  the  Lynetons  gave  they  gave 
right  royally,  never  asking  it  again.  She 
would  return  to  Maurice  Demeron  calmly 
enough  the  gift  he  had  repented  of  bestowing, 
but  she  would  not  take  back  her  own.  She 
w^ould  never  think  other  than  kindly  of  the 
man  who  had  once  been  worthy  of  so  much. 
She  would  have  robbed  herself  even  yet,  to 
do  him  service.  She  would  have  laid  down 
her  own  life  to  save  his,  for  that  was  not  the 
hardest  thing  he  could  ask  from  her.  She 
might  trust,  and  sadly  have  to  take  that  trust 
back  again,  nothing  being  left  for  it  to  stay 
upon ;  but  she  would  not  love  and  take  that 
back  too.     Once  given,  that  was  given  always. 

After    Hugh's   departure    the    summer    wore 
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itself  slowly  away.  The  village  people  lived 
their  quiet  life  as  heretofore.  On  Saturday 
afternoons,  when  the  Oresbriclge  manufactories 
and  iron-works  w^ere  shut  up,  little  knots  of 
pale-faced,  stooping  men  might  be  seen  wend- 
ing their  way  along  the  Lyneton  Abbots 
road,  looking  sometimes  with  a  very  longing, 
■wistful  look  towards  the  cottage  gardens, 
where  the  roses  bloomed  so  cheerily,  and  the 
laden  apple-trees  stooped  their  golden  clusters 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  little  children, 
with  round,  rosy  faces,  and  bright  eyes,  tum- 
bled about  amongst  the  long  grass,  and  made 
dandelion  chains  for  their  baby  brothers  and 
sisters.  Some  of  these  pale-faced  men  had 
little  children  too,  but  not  with  bright  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks,  and  instead  of  tumbling  about 
amongst  the  long  grass,  and  making  dande- 
lion chains,  they  toiled  from  morning  to   night 
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in  crowded  manufactories,  or  laboured  patiently 
in  deep  mines,  where  the  gloom  of  a  perpetual 
twilight  stunted  their  little  limbs,  and  sucked 
the  rosy  blood  from  their  faces,  and  dimmed 
the  light  in  their  eyes,  and  made  them  old 
and  haggard  long  before  their  time.  What 
had  those  little  ashy-faced  children  done  that 
the  curse  of  life  should  fall  upon  them  so 
early  and  so  heavily,  whilst  these,  with  glad, 
upspringing  joy,  drew  such  freshness  out  of 
the  long  summer  days  ? 

It  might  be  that  thought  which  bent  the 
brows  of  the  Oresbridge  workmen,  and  shone 
angrily  through  their  eyes  as  they  sauntered 
along  in  the  sunshine  under  the  Lyneton 
Abbots  trees,  looking  so  longingly  into  the 
cottage  gardens  w^hen  the  roses  bloomed,  and 
the  laden  apple-trees  dropped  their  yellow 
fruit   into   the   tall,    rank   grass.      For    indeed 
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it  was  a  weary  life  that  the  h'ttle  children 
lived  in  that  great  overcrowded  town  of 
Oresb  ridge,  and  short  holiday  could  they 
snatch  when  the  long  day's  toil  was  over, 
and  scant  measure  was  meted  out  to  them 
of  any  gladness  or  mirth  which  should 
have  belonged  to  the  blessed  season  of 
youth. 

And  then  a  touch  of  decay  began  to  pale 
the  deep  green  of  the  woods,  and  the 
maple  leaves  blushed  crimson  here  and  there, 
and  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  shone 
scarlet,  like  great  bunches  of  coral,  amongst 
the  thinning  leaves.  And  the  trailing  bram- 
ble branches  were  studded  over  with  purple- 
black  fruit,  which  tempted  the  children  forth 
in  many  a  laughing  band,  with  tins  and 
baskets  to  be  filled  from  the  copses  round 
about  Lyneton  Abbots ;  for  bramble  season 
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was  ever  such  a  joyous  time  amongst  the 
village  lads  and  lasses.  Then,  while  the 
trees  still  kept  reddening,  and  the  chestnuts 
dropped  full  ripe  among  the  withered  last 
year's  leaves,  the  sharp  report  of  a  gun  echo- 
ing now  and  then  through  the  woods,  start- 
ling the  cushat  doves  from  their  shady  co- 
vers, told  that  October  had  come  ;  that 
pleasantest  month  of  all  the  year,  as  sports- 
men call  it,  who  love  to  see  the  red  leaves 
fall,  and  the  days  shorten,  and  the  delicate 
frost-breath  whiten  the  grass  at  early  morn- 
ing time,  for  then  their  turn  has  come,  and 
whirring  partridge  and  timid  hare  must  look 
out  for  danger  near  at  hand. 

October,  the  month  when  Maurice 
Demeron  was  to  run  down  for  a  day's 
shooting  with  Mr.  Lyneton.  It  was  such  a 
splendid    shooting    country    all     round    about 
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the  Lyneton  Abbots  woods,  and  over  the 
moorland  hills  beyond ;  and  Maurice  was 
reckoning  much  of  that  day's  pleasure,  for 
he  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  he  longed  to 
be  once  more  off  and  away  with  gun  and 
dogs  and  game-pouch  amongst  the  purple 
heather,  where,  six  years  ago,  he  had 
spent  some  glorious  days,  before  those  other 
days  of  wilder  Indian  sport  and  adventure. 
So  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  should  come 
over  from  Oresbridge,  on  his  way  south, 
next  week ;  come  over  just  for  one  day, 
and  then  he  was  going  up  to  London,  to 
receive  further  instructions  relative  to  his 
return  in  November,  and  also  to  see  after 
a  few  of  those  innumerable  commissions  with 
which  his  friends  in  India  had  entrusted 
him.  And  then  he  desired  his  very  kind 
remembrances    to    Miss    Lyneton — it  was    al- 
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wa3's  "  Miss  Lyneton  "  now, — and  little  Miss 
Jeanie,  ^Yhom  he  could  not  yet  think  of,  he 
said,  except  as  a  pretty  child  in  short  frocks 
and  pinafores,  greatly  attached  to  sugar-  ' 
plums,  and  insatiable  in  her  appetite  for 
fairy  tales  and  ghost  stories. 

Next  week ;  not  very  long  to  look  forward 
to.  This  was  just  about  the  time  that  they 
had  expected  him  back  again  from  India,  if 
he  had  returned  according  to  the  first  arrange- 
ment. Gwendoline  remembered  last  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  began  to  turn,  how  she  had 
watched  them  fall  from  the  tall  elm-tree  at 
the  corner  of  the  house,  thinking  with  such 
a  glad,  bright  thrill  of  hope,  that  before  those 
great  black  branches  were  stripped  again, 
Maurice  Demeron  would  have  come  home, 
and  her  long  years  of  waiting  and  suspense 
would  be  ended.     They  were   ended  now  ;   ra- 
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ther  sadly  for  her,  but  if  well  for  him,  she 
could  still  be  content. 

She  need  not  trouble  herself  very  much 
about  that  passing  visit  of  his,  next  week, 
though  it  was  most  likely  the  last  they 
should  have  from  him  before  he  went  away. 
There  need  be  no  painful  consciousness  now, 
no  proud,  half  shy  reserve  between  them ;  no 
mute  reminder  by  word  or  gesture  of  that 
unspoken  bond  which  had  been  given  so  long 
ago.  He  was  coming  as  a  friend  of  her 
father's,  and  as  such  she  might  receive  him 
with  only  the  grave,  quiet  courtesy  which 
the  Lynetons  had  used  for  so  many  genera- 
tions past  towards  all  who  sought  their  hos- 
pitality, and  which  they  would  use  still,  so 
long  as  the  old  home  could  shelter  a  guest 
within  its   ivy-covered   walls. 

She    must    offer    him    her    congratulations, 
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too,  this  time,  for  was  not  the  wedding  to 
take  place  towards  the  end  of  next  month, 
and  had  not  Rose  Beresford  written  Jeanie 
a  very  long  letter  only  a  few  days  ago, 
telling  her  all  about  the  arrangements  for 
the  ceremony,  and  how  the  bridesmaids  were 
to  be  dressed,  and  what  she  was  going  to 
wear  herself,  and  what  beautiful  presents  she 
was  bringing  home  with  her  from  Ireland  ? 
Really  her  friends  had  been  so  kind, 
and  had  showered  such  lovely  things  upon 
her ;  jewelry  almost  more  than  she  could 
count,  and  all  sorts  of  pretty  little  knick- 
knacks  to  scatter  over  her  drawing-room  out 
there  in  Bombay.  And  she  had  bought  such 
a  splendid  outfit;  such  quantities  of  exquisite 
lace  and  muslin  dresses;  she  never  thought 
she  should  have  been  worth  so  many  dresses 
at   once,  but    of    course    her    mamma   wished 
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her  to  have  everything  that  was  proper,  for 
a  residence  abroad  was  such  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  slow  dull  life  they  had  been 
leading  lately,  just  staying  a  few  weeks  at 
one  place,  and  a  few  at  another,  to  suit 
Mrs.  Beresford's  health.  Though  of  course 
she  was  the  very  last  person  in  the  world 
who  ought  to  complain ;  because,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her  mamma  hearing  of  the 
baths  at  Grantford,  and  wishing  to  try  them 
for  her  nervous  depression,  they  should  never 
have  come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Ores- 
bridge  at  all,  and  in  that  case  they  should 
not  have  attended  the  county  ball,  and  she 
should  not  have  seen  dear  Jeanie  again,  and 
renewed  the  acquaintance  which  had  led  to 
such  unexpected  results.  And  then  Rose 
wound  up  her  letter  with  a  brilliant  de- 
scription  of    the    Dublin    gaieties,  which,   she 
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thought,  were  quite  equal  to  anything  slie 
had  ever  been  privileged  to  enjoy,  even  in 
London,  during  the  height  of  the  season. 
Such  a  delightful  succession  of  balls,  and 
concerts,  and  assemblies,  and  little  quadrille 
parties  in  a  quiet  way,  and  musical  even- 
ings where  the  songs  used  to  be  given  in 
character,  almost  like  the  Opera.  It  was 
altogether  a  charming  life.  Rose  was  quite 
sure  there  was  no  place  like  Dublin  for 
variety    and  enjoyment. 

Gwendoline  heard  Jeanie  read  the  letter, 
thinking  meanwhile  that  if  a  nature  like 
Rose  Beresford's  could  content  Maurice  De- 
meron,  his  must  have  changed  very  much 
since  those  long  past  years,  when  she  knew 
him  so  well,  and  trusted  him  so  entirely. 
And  she  wondered  if,  when  all  this  foam 
and     froth     of     youthful    gaiety     had    passed 
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away,  there  would  be  found  beneath  it  the 
clear  sweet  wine  of  love,  growing  ever  sweeter 
and  clearer  as  the  years  went  on. 

Miss  Lyneton  need  not  have  troubled  her- 
self with  any  such  thoughts.  Rose  Beresford 
would  never  want  that  splendid  Indian  outfit  of 
hers,  whose  exquisite  muslin  dresses,  of  all  shades 
and  fashions,  were  even  now  filling  her  heart 
with  such  satisfying  delight.  And  whether  or 
not  the  red  wine  of  love  brimmed  under  the 
froth  of  girlish  excitement,  mattered  little  to 
Maurice  Demeron,  for  he  w^ould  never  need  to 
stoop  his  lips  to  it  any  more. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

rpHE  ninth  of  October  came,  and  with 
it  Maurice  Demeron,  fully  equipped  for 
a  day's  shooting  over  the  moors  of  Lyneton 
Abbots.  Could  he  have  stolen  in  quietly, 
under  cover  of  night,  and  looked,  unobserved 
himself,  through  that  little  uncurtained  win- 
dow in  the  ivied  recess,  he  would  have  seen 
no  shade  of  scorn  this  time  on  Gwendoline 
Lyneton's  face,  no  angry  light  gleaming  out 
from  under  those  straight  brows,  no  touch 
of  cold  determination  stealing  away  the  smile 
from  her  lips,  and  stiffening  them  into  such 
harsh,  unlovely   lines.     Instead,  he  would  have 
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seen  a  strange  new  look  of  conquered  pride, 
an  almost  gentle  content,  which  lay  upon 
her  face  like  light  on  a  summer  landscape 
when  the  evening  sun  is  low,  softening  it 
into  such  tender  beauty,  that  one  can  no 
longer  grieve  for  the  glory  of  noontide  past. 

But  Major  Demeron  did  not  steal  in  un- 
noticed  this  time.  There  was  no  need  to 
gird  himself  up  for  the  unexpected  meeting, 
to  loiter  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  many-gabled 
house,  trying  to  bring  back  the  memories  that 
had  already  lost  their  power  to  charm.  He 
arrived  with  all  due  notice,  and  was  met  at 
the  Oresbridge  station  by  the  Lyneton  Ab- 
bots foot-boy,  with  those  same  little  ponies. 
Skip  and  Sam,  whose  shining  silver-mounted 
harness,  together  with  the  elegant  equipage 
to  which  they  belonged,  had  caused  Mrs. 
Mallinson's    heart    to  beat    with    such    proud 
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satisfaction  as  she  beheld  them  drawn  up  be- 
fore Canton  House  on  the  occasion  of  Miss 
Lyneton's  last  visit. 

And  Gwendoline  received  him  with  the 
pleasant  courtesy  due  to  any  guest  of  her 
brother's,  but  more  especially  to  one  whom 
he  had  known  so  long  and  esteemed  so 
highly.  A  soldier,  too,  who  had  served  his 
country  well  in  many  years  of  foreign  toil, 
and  would  serve  it  still,  not  withholding  life 
itself,  if  that  were  needful.  And  to  have 
heard  the  cheerful  flow  of  talk  that  evening 
in  the  oriel  room  of  the  old  home  at  Lyne- 
ton  Abbots, — how  Jeanie  brought  up  one  after 
another  the  childish  memories  of  six  years 
ago,  the  games  of  hide-and-seek  amongst  the 
laurel-bushes,  the  stories,  told  with  such  pa- 
tience, listened  to  with  such  eagerness  beside 
the  fountain   in   that   sheltered   corner    of    the 
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garden,  the  splendid  swings  Maurice  used  to 
give  her  when  old  Grey  was  too  busy, — no 
one  would  have  thought  that  any  sadder  life 
lay  beneath  this,  or  that  those  long  ago  days 
over  which  the  young  girl's  laugh  sparkled 
so  merrily,  could  lead  to  other  less  happy 
memories  for  any  of  them. 

And  if,  as  the  gloom  of  evening  fell,  and 
the  flickering  firelight  cast  long  shadows  upon 
the  pictured  walls,  Maurice  Demeron  turned 
again  and  yet  again  towards  Gwendoline,  where 
she  sat  apart  by  the  oriel  window,  changed, 
yet  still  the  same,  with  almost  her  olden  girl- 
ish sweetness  given  back  again,  but  worn 
now  beneath  a  crown  of  womanly  calm  and 
dignity;  and  if  as  he  looked  at  her,  giving  by 
her  very  presence  an  air  of  peace  and  purity 
to  the  home  whose  happiness  she  guarded,  he 
thought    of    Eose    Beresford,    winning   bright 
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smiles  and  admiring  glances  beneath  the  chan- 
deliers of  Dublin  drawing-rooms,  and  found 
the  new  love  not  so  fair  as  once  it  seemed, 
such  thoughts  came  too  late  to  deepen  into  re- 
grets ;  he  must  even  abide  by  the  lot  which 
he  had  chosen  for  his  own.  Was  he  not  a 
very  happy  man,  prosperous,  honourable,  \vell- 
esteemed?  And  was  not  his  bride-elect  a 
model  of  elegance  and  beauty,  and  was  not 
everyone  wishing  him  joy  of  the  happy  fu- 
ture? A  future  which  was  to  be  brightened 
by  Kose's  smile,  the  sweetest,  most  beautiful 
smile  he  had  ever  seen  ? 

Why,  then,  was  he  not  content  in  this, 
his  so  great  happiness?  How  was  it  that 
at  night,  long  after  they  had  parted  with 
courteous  farewell,  Maurice  Demeron  kept 
pacing  that  balustraded  terrace  over  w^hich 
the    moonlight  was   creeping   now   in    many    a 
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silver  streak?  And  why  did  he  linger,  sad 
at  heart,  under  the  stone  gateway,  recalling 
a  past  which  was  indeed  quite  past,  now? 
And  why  did  he  look  up  so  often,  and  so 
wistfully,  to  that  dormer-window,  through 
which  the  light  of  Gwendoline's  lamp  glim- 
mered amongst  the  ivy-leaves?  Would  he 
indeed  have  gone  back  to  the  old  life,  if 
he  could?  Did  those  long  ago  days  seem 
to  him  now  like  precious  jewels  which  care- 
less hands  have  dropped,  shining  far  down 
on  some  deep  ocean  floor,  more  precious 
because  they  can  never  be  reached   again  ? 

Poor  Maurice  Demeron !  pacing  that  mossy 
terrace  in  the  October  moonlight,  mourn- 
ing over  the  brightness  of  a  lost  love, 
which,  when  it  was  all  his  own,  did  not 
seem  so  very  bright.  He  almost  wished  now 
that   he    had    never   come    again   to   Lyneton 
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Abbots,  and  seen  Gwendoline  wearing  that 
gentle,  peaceful  look  which  he  remembered 
so  well  when  first  they  belonged  to  each 
other.  He  would  rather  have  gone  away 
back  to  India,  carrj'ing  with  him  the  recol- 
lection of  her  as  they  last  parted  after  his  visit 
in  March,  so  coldly  courteous,  so  very  calm 
and  reserved.  For  six  months  he  had  been 
trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  not 
put  away  from  him  such  an  exceeding  preci- 
ous treasure  wdien  he  turned  from  a  love  so 
constrained,  to  Rose  Beresford's,  bright,  glow- 
ing, sparkling.  He  thought  he  had  quite 
succeeded.  When  he  w^rote  to  Mr.  Lyneton, 
arranging  to  come  over  for  a  day's  shoot- 
ing, he  felt  sure  he  could  meet  Gwendoline 
without  a  single  regret ;  or  even  the  slightest 
tinge  of  uncomfortableness,  except  for  the 
little  cloud  which    rested   on    his    own  honour, 
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and  which  after  all  might  only  be  because  he 
was  over-sensitive  in  these  matters.  But  now 
that  he  had  seen  her  again,  the  past  had  all 
come  back  upon  him.  Too  late,  he  learned 
what  life  might  have  been  for  him. 

Yet  was  it  indeed  too  late  ?  Was  there 
then  no  recalling  of  the  old  content  ?  Might 
he  not  even  yet  plunge  into  the  deep  waters 
and  recover  his  lost  jewel  which  he  had  let 
fall  from  his  careless  hand  so  long,  long  ago, 
and  which  shone  now  so  brightly  far  down 
below  his  reach  on  the  wreck-strewn  ocean 
floor? 

That  night  Gwendoline  Lyneton  dreamed 
of  a  little  child,  a  babe  in  shining  white 
raiment,  which  someone  laid  in  her  arms, 
bidding  her  tend  it  carefully.  She  had  had 
that  dream  once  before,  a  long  time  ago,  the 
night  that  Jeanie's   mother  died. 

VOL.  ni.  T 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

rpHE  next  morning  promised  well  for  a 
splendid  day.  There  was  a  grey  mist 
over  the  woods,  which,  when  the  sun  rose, 
cleared  away,  curling  into  many  a  fantastic 
cloud  as  it  gradually  floated  up  the  hill-side. 
And  there  was  that  little  touch  of  frostiness 
in  the  air  which  comes  with  early  Oc- 
tober days,  just  enough  for  glow  and  fresh- 
ness, yet  not  bringing  too  keen  a  reminder 
of  winter's  biting  cold.  There  had  never 
been  a  more  glorious  day  for  a  shooting-party, 
Mr.    Lyneton    said,    since    he    and    Maurice 
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Demeron,  and  Mr.  Lucombe  had  set  off,  six 
years  ago,  for  their  last  raid  amongst  the 
hares  and  partridges,  the  autumn  before  young 
Demeron  went  out  to  India. 

Mr.  Lucombe  was  to  join  them  again  this 
time,  returning  to  dinner  at  the  Manor-house 
in  the  evening,  an  arrangement  which  caused 
the  doctor's  lady  great  inward  exultation.  For 
the  Lyneton  Abbots  people  were  generally  so 
very  exclusive,  never  inviting  even  the  most 
select  of  the  village  people,  except  the  clergy- 
man and  his  sister,  to  meet  any  of  their  aristo- 
cratic friends.  They  only  just  asked  them 
once  a  year,  or  perhaps  not  so  often,  to  a 
formal  dinner  amongst  themselves,  which, 
though  pleasant  enough  in  its  way — for  both 
Mr.  Lyneton  and  his  sister,  notwithstanding 
their  reserved  manners,  were  exceedingly 
courteous,     and    did    everything    in     a    most 

T  2 
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finished  style — was  not  nearly  so  satisfactory 
as  meeting  the  county  families,  or  people  of 
that  sort.  It  seemed  almost  like  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  were  not  considered 
equal  to  the  Lynetons'  own  set,  insomuch  that 
had  it  not  been  for  injuring  her  husband's 
professional  interests,  Mrs.  Lucombe  could 
have  found  it  in  her  heart  quite  to  decline 
the  hospitalities  of  the  Manor-house.  But 
since  Major  Demeron,  by  virtue  of  his  birth 
and  position,  and  the  intimate  relation  in  which 
she  was  quite  sure  he  would  one  day  stand  to 
the  family,  might  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Lynetons'  own  set,  the  doctor's  lady  felt 
proud  of  the  honour  put  upon  her  husband, 
and  did  not  fail  to  inform  her  friends,  e^? 
pecially  Mrs.  Jacques,  who  had  not  even  a 
caUing  acquaintance  at  the  Manor-house,  that 
Mr.  Lucombe  was  engaged  to    dine    with   the 
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Major,  after  accompanying  him    in    a   sporting 
excursion  over  the  moors. 

Only  she  hoped  dear  James  would  be  care- 
ful not  to  go  too  near  Major  Demeron  when 
his  gun  was  loaded.  That  was  the  only 
thing  that  gave  her  any  anxiety.  The  Major 
used  to  be  so  exceedingly  rash  with  his  gun 
w^hen  a  young  man,  tossing  it  about,  as  James 
himself  remarked,  just  as  if  it  had  been  a 
walking-stick,  or  something  of  that  sort,  with 
no  regard  whatever  to  the  barrels  being  loaded. 
And  most  likely,  after  being  so  many  years 
in  India,  where,  on  account  of  the  wild 
beasts,  people  w^ere  called  upon  to  be  more 
daring  and  adventurous,  he  would  go  to  even 
greater  lengths  than  ever  with  his  carelessness. 
She  did  hope,  then,  dear  James  would  be  care- 
ful, and  not  expose  himself  to  needless  danger, 
or  she  should  be  in  agony  the  whole  time  they 
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were  away,  she  should  indeed.  Guns  were 
such  frightful  things.  She  knew  it  was  very- 
foolish  of  her,  but  she  felt  ready  to  faint 
whenever  James  brought  his  into  her  sight, 
and  she  did  not  believe,  if  it  had  been  to  save 
her  life,  she  dare  have  taken  hold  of  it,  or 
carried  it  away  for  him.  She  always  ex- 
pected it  would  burst,  or  something  dreadful 
would  happen.  Because  one  heard  of  such 
shocking  things  sometimes.  One  scarcely  ever 
took  up  a  paper  during  the  shooting  season 
without  reading  of  some  terrible  accident,  just 
through  carelessness. 

And  she  hoped,  too,  that  James  would  take 
particular  notice,  when  the  family  were  all 
assembled,  how  Major  Demeron  conducted 
himself  towards  IMiss  Lyneton.  She,  Mrs.  Lu- 
combe,  felt  fully  persuaded  iu  her  own  mind 
that  there   was  an  understanding  in  that  quar- 
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ter.  There  had  been  one,  she  beHeved,  even 
before  the  Major  went  out  five  years  ago ; 
though  she  would  not  take  upon  herself  to  say 
that  it  had  ever  amounted  to  a  formal  engage- 
ment, he  being  so  very  young  then,  and  his  pros- 
pects not  sufficiently  established  to  warrant  any- 
thing definite.  She  remembered,  as  well  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday,  how  he  used  to  fix  his 
eyes  upon  her  in  church,  when  the  clergyman 
was  reading  the  lessons,  and  how  he  used  to  be 
continually  seen  with  her  in  the  garden,  or 
sauntering  about  through  the  Lyneton  woods  ; 
which  he  had  no  right  to  do,  unless  he  had 
serious  intentions,  and  she  could  not  believe  it 
of  anyone,  still  less  an  English  officer,  that 
he  would  ever  draw  back  from  a  thing  of  that 
kind.  And  that  he  had  not  drawn  back  from 
it  was  abundantly  evident  from  his  continuing 
to   visit    at   the    Manor-house    as    he    did ;    be- 
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cause,  of  course,  it  was  the  very  last  house 
he  would  think  of  going  to,  if  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  views. 

Mrs.  Lucombe  told  her  husband,  too,  whilst 
she  was  looking  out  his  shooting-coat  and 
game-bag,  and  getting  his  evening  suit  ready 
for  him  to  put  on  when  he  came  from  the 
moors  after  their  day's  sport,  that  she  was  so 
fully  convinced  in  her  own  mind  that  there 
really  would  be  a  wedding  at  Lyneton  Abbots 
before  long,  that  she  had  ventured  a  pair  of 
gloves  on  it  against  Mrs.  Jacques,  and  she 
should  feel  so  triumphant  if  she  got  them. 
Mrs.  Jacques  said  it  was  Miss  Beresford  that 
the  Major  was  thinking  of.  Miss  Beresford 
was  just  one  of  those  elegant,  fascinating  girls 
that  men  cannot  stand  against ;  but  she  would 
not  admit  anything  of  the  sort  until  she  saw 
them  with    her   own    eyes,  standing   up   before 
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the  altar,  which  she  was  quite  sure  she  never 
should  do ;  and  Mrs.  Jacques  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself,  happy  and  prosperous  wife 
as  she  was,  to  have  no  better  opinion  than 
that  of  any  man,  especially  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman  like  Major  Demeron.  And  so  dear 
James  was  to  be  sure  and  take  particular  no- 
tice whenever  he  had  the  opportunity,  and 
bring  her  word  again  how  the  case  really 
stood. 

Which  James  promised  faithfully  he  would 
do ;  and  being  a  man  of  some  discernment  in 
such  matters,  his  judgment  might  be  depend- 
ed on.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  his 
wife  might  safely  reckon  upon  the  gloves,  and 
he  told  her  so,  as  he  packed  up  his  gun,  and 
stowed  away  his  powder-flask,  and  donned  his 
shooting  costume,  in  readiness  for  the  day's 
sport.    For    he,    too,    remembered   the    young 
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officer's  visits  five  years  ago,  and  had  his  own 
opinion  about  the  results  to  which  they  might 
lead. 

But  there  was  no  pleasant  after-dinner  chat 
that  night  at  Lyneton  Abbots,  no  gathering 
round  the  fire  in  the  oriel-room  to  talk  over| 
the  day's  enjoyment,  no  triumphant  emptying 
of  game-bags  in  the  flagged  courtyard,  and 
counting  of  spoils,  whilst  Gwendoline  and 
Jeanie  stood  by,  half  sad  to  see  so  much  dead 
beauty.  Mrs.  Lucombe,  cautious  little  woman, 
was  only  too  correct  in  her  remembrance  of 
the  Major  s  youthful  carelessness.  That  shoot- 
ing expedition,  begun  so  brightly,  was  destined 
to  a  gloomy  ending,  an  ending  to  be  chroni- 
cled in  newspaper  paragraphs  under  the  head 
of  "Melancholy  Accidents,"  and  read  with 
sighs  and  regrets  at  many  a  fireside,  instead 
of  being  laid  up  amongst  the   pleasant   memo- 
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ries  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it.  At 
noon  they  brought  Maurice  Demeron  home, 
cruelly  wounded ;  wounded  beyond  hope  of 
heahng,  as  it  proved.  Wounded  by  his  own 
deed,  for,  as  Mrs,  Lucombe  said,  he  was  in- 
deed most  rash  and  careless  with  his  gun, 
and  whilst  using  it  to  show  his  companions 
how  some  of  the  Indian  jugglers  performed 
their  tricks,  a  barrel  which  he  had  left  loaded 
discharged  itself  into  his  side.  No  more 
shooting  excursions  now  for  him,  no  more 
wild  freaks  and  adventures  in  the  jungles  of 
Bombay,  no  more  brave  service  either,  or 
fighting  across  the  seas.  Nothing  for  him  but 
a  few  hours  more  or  less  of  suffering,  and 
then  to  die. 

They  brought  him  back  to  Lyneton  Abbots, 
and  laid  him  upon  a  bed  in  the  library,  and 
there  all  that  tender   skill    could  do  was   done 
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for  him.  Rose  Beresford  was  far  off,  singing 
away  the  merry  hours  amidst  her  gay  Dublin 
friends.  No  need  to  summon  her,  for  long 
ere  she  could  reach  him,  he  would  have  gone 
where  no  love  of  hers  was  needed  any  more. 
It  was  Gwendoline  who  tended  him — Gwendo- 
line who  listened  to  his  last  faltering  words, 
and  smoothed  his  pillow  in  those  few  restless 
hours   which   yet  remained    to   him. 

Only  few.  Mr.  Lucombe  told  them  from 
the  first  that  it  was  a  very  hopeless  case. 
He  was  scarcely  likely  to  live  the  night  over. 
Perhaps  an  hour  or  two  more  would  set  him 
at  rest  for  ever  from  the  pain  which  vexed 
him  now.  When  the  good  doctor  had  done 
all  that  could  be  done,  he  went  home  to  tell 
his  wife  the  sad  story,  promising  to  come 
back  to  Lyneton  Abbots  soon ;  though  no 
skill  of  his  could  be   of   any   use   now,  except 
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-perhaps  to  make   those   last   hours   wear    away 
with  less  of  suffering. 

Miss  Lyneton,  whose  place  in  the  house 
seemed  to  give  her  that  right,  watched  alone 
by  Maurice  Demeron's  side.  He  had  come 
back  to  her  then,  to  die.  There  was  a  sad 
proud  pleasure  now  in  the  thought  that  she 
had  always  been  true  to  him — that  even 
when  he  had  forgotten  her  she  had  remem- 
bered him,  never  thinking  of  him  but  with 
kindness;  such  kindness  as  we  give  to  the 
dead,  whom  it  seems  so  cruel  to  blame. 
She  might  give  him  that  kindness  always 
now,  nor  fear  that  she  gave  too  much  for 
other's  right. 

The  October  sunlight  came  brightly  in 
through  the  mullioned  window;  golden  sun- 
light flickering  through  the  elm-tree  boughs, 
from    which    now    and    then    a    yellow    leaf 
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fell  so  noiselessly  and  nestled  amongst  the 
autumn  flowers  beneath.  And  very  warmly 
that  sunlight  rested  on  the  stone  gateway, 
whose  mouldering  griffins  kept  watch  and 
ward  over  the  old  house.  Next  time  Mau- 
rice Demeron  passed  under  them,  he  would 
see  no  grim  defiant  look  of  theirs.  Those 
quaint  old  faces  would  gaze  down  upon  his 
living  face   no   more. 

He  opened  his  eyes  from  a  restless  sleep, 
and  turned  them  upon  Gwendoline,  who  was 
sitting  by  him.  It  was  an  anxious,  troubled 
look,  not  so  much  for  pain  of  body  as  for 
that  sadder  pain  of  soul  which  will  not  be 
bidden  down  by  any  proud  endurance.  He 
had  wronged  her  very  much,  and  wronged 
himself  also,  in  casting  away  from  him  the 
love  which  was  so  true.  It  was  too  late  for 
any   regrets   now ;   too   late   for   anything    but 
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forgiveness.  And,  though  she  gave  kindness, 
gave  the  tender  care  which  suffering  always 
wins  from  a  woman,  could  she  give  that 
too? 

He  looked  away,  past  the  falling  elm-tree 
leaves,  to  the  old  gateway,  then  back  to  her 
again,  searching  with  what  dim  sight  was 
left,  the  face  which  bent  over  him  so  gravely, 
yet  with  no  rebuke  in  it  for  any  ill  that 
he  had  done.  He  must  have  read  in  it 
something  more  than  pity  or  tenderness  only, 
something  which  told  him  that  he  might 
come  back  and  once  more  rest  in  that  firm, 
abiding  steadfastness  of  hers;  for,  stretching 
out  his   feeble  hand  to   her  he  said — 

'^Has  time,  then,  changed  us  so  much, 
Greta?" 

There  was  no  need  for  pride  nor  silence 
now,  no  need  to  keep  back    any    more     the 
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faithful  love  which  had  already  borne  so 
much.  Gwendoline  said,  more  steadily  than 
she    could  have   said   it   a  few   hours  ago — 

"I  never  change,  Maurice;  and  I  cannot 
forget." 

He  tried  to  clasp  her  hand,  but  the  poor 
weak  fingers  had  no  longer  any  strength  in 
them.  He  could  only  lie  still  like  a  tired 
child,  erring,  forgiven,  and  at  rest. 

Mr.  Lucombe  came  back,  but  only  to 
tell  them  that  the  end  was  very  near. 
Whilst  they  watched  him,  his  mind  began 
to  wander ;  a  sure  sign,  the  doctor  said,  that 
he  was  sinking  fast.  He  muttered  something 
about  the  regiment  and  the  barracks;  parade, 
duty;  then  he  seemed  to  fancy  himself  in 
one  of  those  great  Indian  cities  which  he 
had  spoken  of,  with  its  vast  temples  and 
gorgeous    procession,    for    they    caught    some 
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whispered  words  about  priests  and  robes, 
and  Brahmins  chanting  their  prayers  before 
the  idols. 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence.  If  a  word 
or  two  broke  it  now  and  then,  it  was  still 
about  that  Indian  life.  His  thoughts  were 
wandering  there  yet,  and  if  he  seldom  spoke, 
it  was  only  because  his  strength  was  failing 
so  fast.  Still  they  listened,  to  hear  if  there 
should  be  any  message  for  distant  friend, 
any  charge  he  would  give  to  be  fulfilled  after 
his  death. 

No ;  all  was  quiet  now,  until  very  gently 
he  whispered — 

"We  can  trust  each  other,  Greta." 

They  were  the  last  words  he  spoke.  Mr. 
Lucombe  heard  them,  though  they  were  very 
low.  Greta;  it  was  a  strange  name,  some 
Indian    lady,   most   likely,   who    had   won   his 

VOL.  III.  U 
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heart  out  there  in  Bombay.  No  name,  cer- 
tainly, belonging  to  Lyneton  Abbots.  There 
had  been  some  promise,  then,  poor  fellow ; 
and  he  would  never  go  back  to  fulfil  it. 
Greta ;  a  foreign  sounding  name,  not  un- 
musical, though.  Mr.  Lucombe  might  tell  his 
wife  that  the  bet  was  a  drawn  one  ;  the 
Major  had  some  attachment  abroad,  and  neither 
Miss  Lyneton  nor  Rose  Beresford  would  ever 
have  won  heart  of  his. 

After  that  the  worthy  doctor  went  away 
again.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  stay, 
he  said.  The  most  that  anyone  could  do 
for  the  wounded  man  now,  was  to  watch  for 
an  hour  or  two,  until  all  was  over,  until  that 
weary  tide  of  life  had  ebbed  back  again  into 
the  great  sea  of  eternity. 

So  Gwendoline  sat  by  him,  in  his  sight ; 
so  near  that   his   hand   could   touch   hers,    and 
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his  dim  eyes  seek  her  own,  so  long  as  the  light 
of  a  living  soul  trembled  within  them.  There 
was  no  fear  now.  nor  questioning  in  that  look ; 
rather  the  quiet  confidence  of  the  little 
child,  who,  having  been  forgiven  some  great 
wrong,  looks  up  trustfully  into  the  face  whose 
grave  rebuke  no  longer  saddens  it.  And 
even  as  that  little  child,  wandering,  suffering, 
comes  home  at  last  to  the  love  which  never 
fails,  so  this  poor  human  heart,  frail  yet 
gentle,  returned  to  touch  with  its  latest  throb, 
hers,  wdio  was  ever  faithful,  even  unto  the 
end. 

Towards  sundown,  when  the  shadow  of 
St.  Hilda's  church  w^as  creeping  up  over  the 
old  house  at  Lyneton  Abbots,  Maurice  Deme- 
ron  died. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

rr^HE  great  town  of  Oresbridge  still  pours 
out  its  tide  of  wealth  over  all  the 
country  round.  From  its  dye-works,  and 
chemical  works,  and  sulphur-works,  and  iron- 
works, from  its  huge  manufactories  and 
warehouses,  its  foundries,  mines  and  furnaces, 
the  cry  of  human  toil  goes  up  to  the 
heavens;  and  if  labour  be  indeed  worship, 
there  is  no  place  more  thronged  with  de- 
votees than  the  million-peopled  town  which 
schoolboys  learn  of  in  their  geographies  as 
the  "  great  centre  of  the  iron  district  of 
England." 
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Year  by  year  the  splendid  houses  thicken 
round  it,  and  fresh  warehouses  are  built,  and 
taller  chimneys  reach  up  their  black  fingers 
through  the  murky  air,  and  larger  furnaces 
shoot  out  livid  tongues  of  flame,  lighting 
up  the  evening  sky  with  such  an  angry  glow. 
And  in  those  dingy  courts  and  cellars,  a 
more  loathsome  mass  of  dirt  and  vice  is 
swept  together,  out  of  sight;  only  telling  its 
fearful  story  sometimes  when  the  noisome 
fever  taint  creeps  out  from  it  to  the  splen- 
did villa  residences  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  or  some  deed  of  foul  wrong,  hatched 
amidst  its  festering  corruption,  startles  British 
respectability  into  an  unwonted  outburst  of 
righteous   indignation. 

Some  of  those  pale-faced,  hollow-eyed  work- 
men who  used  to  saunter  down  the  Lyneton 
Abbots  road,  looking   so  longingly  into  cottage 
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gardens  where  the  rosy-cheeked  children  tum- 
bled about  amongst  the  long  grass,  saunter 
there  still,  during  the  holiday  quiet  of  Sab- 
bath afternoons.  Others  of  them  lie  quietly 
under  the  sod,  their  tale  of  work  done  at 
last ;  having  won,  it  may  be,  to  the  eternal 
Sabbath,  from  which  no  weary  march  of  duty 
shall  e'er  recall.  If  not,  God  pity  them ! 
For  they  had  but  scant  rest  or  joy  here. 
Their  places  are  soon  filled  up.  There  is  no 
lack  of  human  machinery  in  Oresbridge ; 
for  those  great  furnaces  must  be  fed,  and 
those  huge  clods  of  iron  puddled  and  ham- 
mered and  rolled,  and  those  deep  dark  mines 
keep  crying  out  for  other  children  to  toil  in 
them;  little  children,  whose  faces  they  blanch, 
and  whose  eyes  they  dim,  and  out  of  whose 
young  lives  they  crush  all  the  joy  and 
all    the    sweetness;     for     the    work    must    be 
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done,  and   the   little   children   are   born    to  do 
it. 

Mrs.  Mallinson's  visions  of  social  greatness 
have  been  realised  to  the  utmost,  for  her 
husband  does  actually  now  envelope  that 
square-built  little  person  of  his  in  the  robes 
of  supreme  civic  authority.  He  is,  in  fact, 
the  mayor  of  Oresbridge,  and  a  very  excel- 
lent little  mayor  too ;  very  clever  in  rooting 
out  abuses  and  getting  them  rectified  ;  vigi- 
lant in  administering  justice  to  the  thieves 
and  drunkards  and  vagabonds  who  are  brought 
up  before  him  week  after  week,  to  receive 
the  due  reward  of  their  evil  deeds.  A  stir- 
ring little  man,  a  very  stirring  little  man, 
not  a  bit  altered  in  that  respect  from  the  time 
when  he  inquired  so  pertinaciously  into  the 
evils  and  grievances  of  the  old  body,  and 
hoisted    the    standard    of    rebellion,    and    suc= 
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ceeded    in    organizing   such  a  triumphant    split 
amongst  the  Park  Street  congregation. 

The  spHt  is  going  on  very  prosperously, 
and  holds  up  its  head  now  as  proudly  as 
any  of  the  denominations  in  Oresbridge.  Mr. 
Barton  has  long  ago  ceased  to  supply  its 
spiritual  needs,  and  the  Grosmont  Road  pul- 
pit is  occupied  by  a  minister  who  keeps  his 
practical  enforcements  judiciously  in  the  back- 
ground, and  deals  for  the  most  part  in  doc- 
trinal expositions,  which  are  more  according 
to  the  views  of  the  congregation.  Of  course 
the  split  could  not  exist  without  Mr.  Mal- 
linson.  That  is  a  fact  expressed  and  under- 
stood every  time  "our  respected  chief  magis- 
trate" is  called  upon  to  take  the  chair,  and 
support  it  with  gold  upon  the  plate,  being  a 
public  occasion,  as  Mrs.  Mallinson  says ;  or 
to   open   the   proceedings  at   its   somewhat  nu- 
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merous  tea-meetings,  and  other  social  oppor- 
tunities. But  still  it  is  beginning  to  be  self- 
supporting  now,  and  it  can  pay  its  own  minis- 
ter and  defray  its  own  expenses,  and  even 
talks  of  building  itself  a  larger  chapel,  of 
which  "  our  worthy  mayor "  is  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  during  his  year  of  office. 

Mr.  Mallinson  does  not  reside  at  Canton 
House  now.  That  has  passed  into  other  hands, 
and  the  ex-provision  dealer  and  his  lady  oc- 
cupy one  of  the  most  genteel  and  commo- 
dious family  residences  on  the  Lyneton  Ab- 
bots road,  where  they  support  the  cause  as 
heretofore  by  liberal  annual  contributions,  and 
have  their  reward  in  the  shape  of  unlimited 
flattery  and  obsequious  homage  from  the  less 
prosperous  members  of  the  congregation. 

Mrs.  Mallinson  does  not  like  to  be  remind- 
ed   of   the   time  when  she    took   in    ball   com- 
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pany,  and  had  a  gentleman  for  breakfast  and 
tea ;  and  she  quite  ignores  the  meal  and  flour 
shop,  or,  if  compelled  to  refer  to  that  phase  of 
her  existence,  speaks  of  it  as  '4he  time  when 
we  resided  at  the  Italian  warehouse  in  the 
Grosmont  Road."  But  if  anyone  chances  to 
mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Barton,  who  is  a 
professor  now  in  one  of  the  Dissenting  col- 
leges, she  remembers  him  very  well.  He 
would  never  have  risen  to  such  an  eminent 
position  but  for  '^  me  and  my  husband."  It 
was  "  me  and  my  husband  "  that  brought  him 
forward  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  taught  him  how 
to  preach  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  thinking 
people;  in  fact,  gave  him  that  start  in  life 
to  which  he  owes  all  his  present  success. 
Mrs.  Mallinson  quite  appropriates  Professor 
Barton     as     her     own     special      and     peculiar 
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handiwork,  looked  at  in  a  ministerial  point  of 
view. 

And  if,  when  the  Grosmont  Road  preacher 
comes  to  have  tea  with  them  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,     he     happens     to     speak    of    Hugh 

Deeping,     the     Editor    of    the    Review^ 

Mrs.  Mallinson  remembers  that  gentleman  too, 
and  has  a  little  to  say  about  him,  touching 
the  time  when  he  used  to  officiate  as  clerk  at 
the  Bellona  iron-works. 

"Father  a  minister,  mother  left  a  widow, 
poor  thing!  wdth  not  much  to  do  upon,  A 
very  excellent  young  man,  though,  as  me 
and  my  husband  offered  to  take  into  the 
house  because  of  its  being  a  Christian  home 
for  him,  and  where  his  principles  could  be 
attended  to.  Quite  one  of  the  family,  too, 
and  always  asked  him  down  of  an  evening 
to   join   in   with   Sarah  Matilda,  when  she  was 
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havincr  a  little  music.  Indeed/' — and  here 
Mrs.  Mallinson  draws  herself  up,  and  looks 
complacent — "I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if 
Sarah  Matilda  might  have  had  him,  only  me 
and  my  husband  thought  she  might  do  better 
for  herself,  and  we've  never  seen  no  cause 
to  repent  as  she  settled  with  a  party  in  the 
wholesale  confectionary  line,  which  is  a  vast 
better  for  making  money  than  what  the 
ministry  is,  as  I  always  said  the  ministry 
was  a  poor  thing  for  a  young  man  to  get 
himself  on  in  the  world  with.  There's  no- 
thing like  business  for  laying  by  money,  and 
making  things  comfortable  against  one  gets 
into  years." 

And  then  Mrs.  Mallinson  sniffs  as  vigor- 
ously as  ever,  and  throws  herself  back,  not 
into  a  somewhat  greasy-backed  arm-chair, 
such   as  that   which   stood  by   the   fireplace   in 
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the  back-parlour  of  Canton  House,  but  into  a 
very  rich  tabouret  lounge,  with  walnut  fittings, 
which,  as  she  will  most  probably  tell  you, 
cost  nine  pounds  ten  shillings  at  one  of  the 
best  furniture  shops  in  Oresbridge. 

Hugh  Deeping,  who  is  thus  patronizingly 
dismissed  by  his  former  landlady,  lives  a  se- 
cluded literary  life  in  one  of  those  pleasant 
little  villages  which  dot  the  outskirts  of 
London  ;  near  enough  to  look  now  and  then 
upon  its  busy  tide  of  life,  far  enough  away 
to  escape  its  noise,  and  din,  and  tumult. 

He  studied  hard  for  two  years  in  Ger- 
many, and  then,  having  made  for  himself  an 
honourable  name  amongst  his  fellow-students, 
and  a  fair  reputation  for  learning  and  ability, 
came  home  to  win  such  place  as  might  be 
his  due.  He  has  won  it  now.  People  speak 
of   him  as   one   of   the  men   of  his  time.     Not 
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a  genius,  or  a  profound  philosopher,  that 
Hugh  Deeping  could  never  be ;  but  an  earnest, 
thoughtful,  hard-working  man,  a  man  who 
will  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  a 
man  who  is  helping  to  form  the  minds  and 
mould  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-men ;  not 
so  much  by  any  spoken  words  of  his,  as  by 
his  writings,  and  by  that  silent  force  of  ex- 
ample, which  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
influence  any  man  can  exert,  the  truest,  lofti- 
est form  of  work  in  this  world. 

But  when  Hugh  thinks  over  all  the  steps 
which  have  led  him  up  to  this  standing- 
place  of  his,  he  sees  chiefest  among  them, 
not  those  early  years  of  village  leisure,  nor 
the  hard  close  study  at  Tubingen,  wherein 
he  gathered  up  such  rich  stores  of  know- 
ledge, nor  the  companionship  of  great  and 
noble    minds,    companionship    so   freely   given 
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to  him  now ;  but  that  real,  hard-working  life 
at  Oresbridge,  that  year  in  which  he  toiled 
and  suffered,  and  learned  so  much ;  in 
which  he  lived  as  a  common  man  with 
common  men  ;  among  them,  yet  not  of  them  ; 
that  year  in  which  he  fell  so  deeply,  yet 
rose  again,  and  struggled  on,  conquering  at 
last,  as  every  man  may  who  earnestly  resolves 
to  do  it  in  a  strength  diviner  than  his  own. 
That  year  gave  Hugh  Deeping  his  true 
hold  upon  life.  It  is  from  the  knowledge 
he  gained  there,  and  not  from  college  halls 
or  library  shelves,  that  he  speaks  so  truly 
now.  It  is  because  he  has  himself  toiled  up 
the  mountain  side,  and  knows  its  pitfalls 
and  precipices,  that  he  can  reach  out  a  bro- 
ther's helping  hand  to  those  who  are  travel- 
ling the  same  road,  and  looking  for  the 
same  resting-place. 
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And  for  something  else  than  this  wisdom, 
learned  of  humiliation,  and  this  patience, 
born  of  suffering,  Hugh  Deeping  blesses 
that  spell  of  hard  work  at  Oresbridge  and 
Lyneton  Abbots.  If  he  was  first  taught 
there  how  bitter  a  thing  life  may  be,  he 
also  felt  with  how  much  sweetness  its  cup 
may  overflow.  The  deepest  shadows  and  the 
brightest  lights  of  memory  lie  side  by  side 
within  that  little  year. 

Jeanie  does  not  often  join  her  husband  in 
those  literary  circles,  where  he  receives  so 
warm  a  welcome,  and  where  she,  too,  for 
her  noble,  gentle  bearing,  and  for  that  name 
of  his,  which  she  wears  so  proudly,  would 
be  very  courteously  entreated.  She  loves  best 
the  quiet  of  her  own  fireside.  Nor  can  she, 
like  some  gifted  and  brilliant  women,  be  his 
companion    and   helper  in   those   works   which 
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are  making  his  name  famous.  Much  of  his 
life  is  out  of  her  reach.  It  is  lived  amidst 
thoughts  which  she  can  only  look  at  from 
a  distance.  But  if  she  cannot  follow  him 
into  those  tracks  of  close  analysis  and  ar- 
gument, from  which  he  returns  so  often  with 
aching  head  and  clouded  brow,  she  knows 
how  to  rest  that  aching  head,  and  clear 
away  the  shadow  from  that  brow ;  and  so, 
with  gentle,  tender  care,  strengthen  him  for 
new  toil.  And  if,  on  that  great  battle-field 
of  life,  where  he  fights  so  bravely  with 
doubt,  and  error,  and  falsehood,  there  is  no 
place  for  her,  no  weapon  which  her  feeble 
arm  can  lift;  if  she  cannot  stand  by  his 
side,  and  strive  with  him  through  the  heat 
and  fury  of  the  conflict,  she  can  gird  on 
his  armour  ere  he  goes,  and  when  the  fight 
is  over,  she  can  unbind  it  for  him,  and 
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cheer  him,  so  worn  and  weary,  with  her 
own  brave,  bright  words  of  love  and  sympa- 
thy. Perhaps  the  people  who  are  loudest  in 
their  praise  of  Hugh  Deeping,  his  courage, 
his  earnestness,  his  noble  defence  of  the 
truth,  little  know  how  much  they  are  in- 
debted for  all  these  to  the  quiet,  simple- 
hearted  woman  whose  name  they  never  hear, 
who  lives  on  so  peacefully  there  in  the 
shelter  of  her  own  home,  caring  only  how 
she  may  make  that  a  sure  resting-place  for 
him.  They  see  the  light  shining  from  afar 
clearly  and  steadily,  but  they  do  not  guess 
what  little  hand  pours  oil  into  the  lamp,  and 
keeps  it  always  trimmed. 

Hugh  Deeping  does,  though. 

If  Jeanie  has  not  much  taste  for  induc- 
tive philosophy  and  abstruse  theories  of  po- 
litics,   she    loves    those    evening    readings    as 
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dearly  as  ever,  when  the  long  day's  toil  is 
over,  and  Hugh  exchanges  his  heavy  folios 
and  books  of  reference  for  some  lighter 
story  or  pleasant  old  ballad  which  she  listens 
to  as  they  sit  together  by  his  study  fireside. 
Very  often  they  fix  upon  "  Percy's  Reliques," 
and  the  book  always  opens  at  the  romance 
of  the  "  Nut-Browne  Mayde."  Hugh  reads 
it  with  a  voice  that  has  lost  none  of  its  old 
sweetness  and  power ;  which  falters  sometimes, 
even  yet,  over  that  story  of  true-hearted  de- 
votion, so  simply  told,  yet  so  touching  in  its 
simplicity. 

Jeanie's  eyelids  fall  ;  her  thoughts  wander 
far  away.  She  sees  once  more  the  oriel- 
room  in  the  old  home  at  Lyneton  Abbots — 
the  oriel-room  with  its  faded  portraits,  its 
flickering  firelight  gleaming  over  carved  oak 
panels   and   quaint   heraldic   devices    on    those 
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picture  frames ;  g^leaming  upon  a  silvery  head 
— her  father's  head, — long  since  laid  beneath 
the  chancel  stones. 

Looking  up,  Hugh  Deeping*s  eyes  are  upon 
her,  with  a  loving  kindness  deep  and  true  as 
that  which  shone  out  from  them  in  the  young 
days  of  her  girlhood. 

There  is  not  much  more  reading  then. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

npHERE  is  an  old  house  at  Lyneton  Abbots, 
fronting  the  village  church,  having  but  a 
grassy  foot-road  between  its  stone  gateway  and 
those  churchyard  yew  trees  upon  whose  black 
cowled  head  the  snows  of  four  centuries  have 
fallen.  So  near  the  village  church,  that  at 
early  morning-time  the  dormer  windows  of 
that  chamber  where  for  centuries  past  the  heirs 
of  Lyneton  Abbots  have  drawn  their  first 
breath,  casts  its  shadow  upon  the  east  front 
of  the  church,  quite  into  the  chancel,  where 
those  same  heirs  of  Lyneton  Abbots  lie  buried 
beneath    canopies   of   carven    stone.      And    to- 
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wards  evening,  when  the  sun  is  low,  that  east 
front  in  its  turn  darkens  the  dormer  window 
of  the  old  house;  so  that  life  and  death,  the 
cradle  and  the  grave,  seem  ever  meeting  and 
mingling  there. 

Still  the  ivy  winds  its  untrimmed  garniture 
over  the  tall  gables;  still  the  lichens  creep 
with  many  a  stain  of  russet-brown  and  olive 
over  those  worn  stone  mouldings.  Still  Abbot 
Siward  stands,  grave-faced  and  silent  as  ever, 
over  the  old  doorway  through  which  so  many 
a  brave  knight  and  lovely  lady  of  the  Lyne- 
ton  race  have  been  carried,  with  folded 
hands  and  shut  eyelids,  to  their  rest  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Hilda's  church.  The  warm 
October  sunlight  lingers  lovingly  as  ever  in 
the  pleasant  old-fashioned  garden,  touching 
into  purple  ripeness  the  grapes  which  cluster 
so  thickly   on   the   vine    by    the    south    wall. 
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And  then  it  steals  along  those  grey  coping 
stones,  past  many  a  tangled  cluster  of  hop 
and  bind-weed,  past  beds  of  lavender  and 
clove-pinks,  past  the  old  sundial  with  its 
moss-written  legend,  to  the  gateway  opposite 
to  the  churchyard  yew-trees,  where  the  griffins 
leer  down  from  their  lichened  pillars,  grim 
and  defiant  as  when,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
they  first  mounted  guard  over  the  old  house. 
But  when  the  October  sun  has  faded  away 
from  all  these,  it  still  looks  in  w^ith  slant 
golden  ray  through  the  mullioned  window  of 
the  library,  giving  its  last  gleam  of  light  to 
the  room  where  Hugh  and  Jeanie  had  their 
first  meeting,  and  where  Maurice  Demeron 
died. 

Over  all  the  place  there  rests,  as  hereto- 
fore, an  air  of  autumn- like  mellowness  and 
decay.     Its   glory   is    departed,   its    best    days 
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are  in  the  past.  Its  beauty  is  the  beauty  of 
an  aged  face,  over  which  the  grave  must  ere 
long  close.  And  yet  the  spirit  of  the  old 
time  lingers  round  it  still,  and  memories  of 
bygone  nobleness  cling  to  it, — memories  of 
the  love  and  hope  and  joy  of  the  people 
who  have  been  born  and  died  there,  the 
men  w4io  fought  so  bravely  and  lived  so 
purely,  and  died  so  fearlessly ;  the  women  who 
loved  so  truly  and  trusted  so  faithfully. 
And  whilst  the  memory  of  these  remains, 
there  will  ever  be  a  sacredness  and  a  beauty 
which  no  time  nor  change,  no  mould  of  age 
nor  autumn  of  decay,  can  take  away  from 
the   old  home  of  Lyneton  Abbots. 

Gwendoline  Lyneton  lives  there  still;  a 
quiet,  contented  woman ;  gravely  remember- 
ing the  past,  reverently  doing  from  day  to 
day   the   work   which    God   has   given   her    to 
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do,  patiently  looking  onward  to  the  golden 
future  not  far  off.  She  and  Maurice  De- 
meron  can  trust  each  other  now;  and  when 
the  sweet  call  of  Death  bids  them  meet 
again,  these  long  years  will  seem  to  her  but 
a  few  days,  for  the  love  which  she  had  to 
him. 


THE  END. 
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"A  book  which  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  read — and  which  will  most  indubitably  be 
read  by  all  who  care  to  study  the  newest  phenomena  of  American  life." — Spectaiar. 

"  W^e  are  much  mistaken  if  both  in  America  and  England  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes 
do  not  win  for  themselves  the  widest  circulation.'' — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  New  America '  is  decidedly  the  cleverest  and  most  interesting,  as 
it  has  already  proved  the  most  successful,  book  published  this  season." — Star. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  written  a  book  about  America  having  the  unusual  merit  of  being 
at  once  amusmg  and  instructive,  true  as  well  as  new.  Of  the  books  published  this 
season  there  will  be  none  more  cordially  read.'' — Macmillans  Magazine. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  a  careful,  wise,  and  graphic  picture  of  the  most  prominent 
social  phenomena  which  the  newest  phases  of  the  New  World  present  The  narra- 
tive is  full  of  interest  from  end  to  end,  as  well  as  of  most  important  subjects  for 
consideration.  No  student  of  society,  no  historian  of  humanity,  should  be  without 
it  as  a  reliable  and  valuable  text-book  on  New  America." — All  the  Year  Round. 

"In  these  graphic  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  sketches  American  men  and  women, 
shaiioly,  vigorously  and  tnithfully,  under  every  aspect  The  smart  Yankee,  tho 
grave  politician,  the  senate  and  the  stage,  the  pulpit  and  the  prairie,  loafers  and 
philanthropists,  crowded  streets,  and  the  howling  wilderness,  the  saloon  and  boudoir, 
with  woman  everywhere  at  full  length — all  pass  on  before  us  in  some  of  the  most 
vivid  a,ad  brilliant  pages  ever  written." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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A    TRIP    TO    THE    TROPICS,    AND    HOME 

THROUGH  AMERICA..  By  the  Makquts  of  Lorne.  Second 
Edition.     1  toI.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  Lord  Lome's  '  Trip  to  the  Tropics'  is  the  best  book  of  travels  of  the  season."— 
Pall  Hall  Gazette. 

"  The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  his 
remarks  upon  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  acute.  As  records  of  the 
fresh  impressions  left  on  the  mind  of  a  yoimg  tourist  who  saw  much,  and  can  give 
a  pleasant,  intelligent  account  of  what  he  saw,  the  book  is  in  every  way  sfttia- 
factory." — Times. 

"  A  pleasant  record  of  travel  in  the  "Western  Islands  and  the  United  States.  Lord 
Lome  saw  a  good  deal  of  society  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  His  tone  is 
good,  without  undue  partisan  feeling.  We  can  offer  htm  our  congratulations  aa 
his  first  essay  as  a  ti-aveller  and  an  author." — Athenxum. 

"Lord  Lome's  book  is  pleasantly  written.  It  is  the  unaffected  narrative  of  a 
traveller  of  considerable  impartiality  and  desire  for  information.'" — Saturday  Review. 

"  In  no  other  book  will  the  reader  find  a  more  correct  and  life-like  picture  of  the 
places  and  persons  visited  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  no  where  more  frankness 
and  truthfulness  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  impressions." — Examiner. 

WILD  LIFE  AMONG  THE  PACIFIC  ISLAND- 

ERS.  By  E.  H.  Lajiont,  Esq.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 
"  A  more  curious  romance  of  life  and  adventure  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  library 
of  ti-avel.  A  pleasanter  volume  of  its  kind  has  not  been  put  forth  since  the  year 
came  in.  It  is  a  story  of  wreck  and  residence  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The 
author  was  more  than  once  in  perU  of  being  eaten.  Fi'om  some  of  the  natives, 
however,  he  received  compassion  and  kindness,  and  by  asserting  the  superiority 
of  a  civilised  man,  presently  arrived  at  an  importance  and  authority  which  made 
him  respected,  feared,  and  loved.  His  accoimts  of  the  habits  and  ceremonies  of 
the  islands  are  touched  with  spirit.  The  details  of  his  essays  at  escape  read  almost 
like  lost  pages  from  'Eobinson  Crasoe.'  His  dehverence  is  related  with  as  much 
spu'it  as  the  best  sea  chase  in  Fennimore  Cooper's  best  sea-romance."— J. f/w7ja?M?/i. 

THE    SPORTSMAN    AND    NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.     "With  Notes   on   the  Natural  History  of   the   Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.     By  Major  W.  Ross  King, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.     1  vol.  super  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     20s.     Elegantly  bound. 
"  Truthful,  simple,  and  extremely  observant,  I\Iajor  King  has  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  habits  as  well  as  the  zoological  relations  of  the  animals  with 
which  he  came  in  collision ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
creatm-es  inhabiting  it,  are  as  bright  and  graphic  as  they  are  evidently  correct" — 
Atheuie.um. 

"  In  'The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada  '  we  have  a  full,  true,  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  all  the  facts  concerning  American  animals  which  the  author 
was  able  in  a  three  years'  residence  to  collect.  "SA'e  have  these  facts  in  a  goodly 
volume,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  with  its  contents  so  well  arranged  that  a  refer- 
ence to  any  description  of  bird,  beast,  or  tish  may  be  made  almost  instantly.  It  is 
an  important  contribution  to  Natural  History,  and  a  work  the  intending  traveller 
will  consult  oiice  and  again,  since  it  gives  him  the  information  he  most  needs,  and 
finds  least  generally  accessible.  The  book  will  take  its  position  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  works  of  its'class.  The  descriptions  throughout  are  written  by  one  who  is 
a  master  of  his  suljject,  and  who  writes  English  such  as  few  are  able  to  equal  Of 
recent  British  travellers  few  can  vie  with  its  author  in  close  observation  of  nature, 
and  in  those  graces  of  style  and  scholarship  which  make  the  information  con- 
tained in  his  volume  as  pleasant  to  obtain  as  it  is  valuable  to  preserve.  In  fact, 
since  the  works  of  Eliot  Warburton  and  Kiuglake,  no  book  of  travels  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  has  been  written  in  a  style  more  clear,  forcible  picturesque." — 
Sunday  Times. 
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MEMOIRS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MxVRSHAL    VISCOUNT    COMBERMERE,    G.C.B.,    &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Mary  Viscountess 
CoatBERMERE  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys.  2  v.  8vo,  with  Portraits.  30s. 
"  The  gallant  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combennere,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  belong  to  two  epochs.     He  was  a  soldier,  actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years 
before  the  last  century  came  to  its  troubled  close ;  and  he  was  among  us  but  as 
yesterday,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden   with  years,  laurels,  and  pleasant  re- 
miniscences.   To   the  last  this  noble   soldier  and  most  perfect  gentleman  took 
cheerful  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  to  an  only  son  an  inherit- 
ance of  a  great  name,  and  to  a  sorrowing  widow  the  task  of  recording  how  tho 
bearer  of  the  name  won  for  it  all  his  greatness.     This  has  been  done,  evidently  as 
a  labour  of  love,  by  Lady  Combermere,  and  she  has  been  efficiently  assisted  in  the 
militaiy  details  by  Captain  Knollys.     Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional 
details,  the  volumes,  moreover,  are  full  of  sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or 
interest  who  came  into  connection  with  Lord  Combermere." — Athenosum. 

"  A  welcome  and  gracefully  written  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's 

soldiers,  and  worthiest  of  her  sons.     It  is  a  most  interesting  work." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  biography,  abounding  in  letters  and  other  unpublished  materials,  is  all 

fresh  and  trustworthy  infonnation,  as  to  the  life  of  a  man  whose  career  deserved  a 

record." — Examiner. 

A  BOOK   ABOUT   LAWYERS.     By  J.  C.  Jeaf- 

FRESON,  Barrister-at-Law,   author  of  '  A  Book  about  Doctors,'  &c. 
New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     24:S. 
PBiNcn'AL  Contents  :— The  Great  Seal,  Eoyal  Portraits,  The  Practice  of  Sealing, 
Lords  Commissioners,  On  Damasking,  The  Rival  Seals,  Purses  of  State,  A  Lady 
Keeper,  Lawyers  in  Arms,  The  Devil's  Own,  Lawyers  on  Horseback,  Chan- 
cellors'  Cavalcades,   Ladies  in  Law  Colleges,   York    House,   Powis    House, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  The  Old  Law  Quarter,  Loves  of  the  Lawyers,  The  Three 
Graces,  Rejected  Addresses,  Brothers  in  Ti-ouble,  Fees  to  Counsel,  Retainers 
Special  and  General,  Judicial  Corruption,  Gifts  and  Sales,  Judicial  Salaries, 
Costume  and  Toilet,  Millinery,  Wigs,  Bands  and  Collars,  Bags  and  Gowns,  The 
Singing  Barrister,  Actors  at  the  Bar,  Political  Lawyers,  The  Peers,  Lawyers  in 
the  House,  Legal  Education,  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery,  Lawyers  and 
Gentlemen,  Law  French  and  Law  Latin,   Readers  and  IVIootmen,  Pupils  in 
Chambers,  Wit  of  Lawyers,  Humorous  Stories,  Wits  in  Silk  and  Punsters  in 
Ermine,  Circuiters,  Witnesses,  Lawyers  and  Saints,  Lawyers  in  Court  and 
Society,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Westminster  Hall,  Law  and  Literature,  &c. 
"  '  A  Book  about  Lawyers  '   deserves  to  be  very  popular.     Mr.  Jeaffreson  has 
accomplished  his  work  in  a  \evj  creditable  manner.     He  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
information  from  persons  as  well  as  from  books,  and  he  writes  with  a  sense  of 
keen  enjoyment  which  greatly  enhances  the  readers  pleasure.    He  introduces  us 
to  Lawyerdom  under  a  variety  of  phases — we  have  lawyers  in  arms,  lawyers  on 
horseback,  lawyers  in  love,  and  lawyers  in  Parliament.  We  are  told  of  their  sala- 
ries and  fees,  their  wigs  and  gowns,  their  jokes  and  gaieties.    We  meet  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  court,  in  chambers,  and  in  company.    In  the  chapters  headed 
'  Mirth,'  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  choice  sheaf  of  anecdotes  from  the  days 
of  More  down  to  Erskiue  and  Eldon." — Times. 

"  These  volumes  will  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  read  them,  and 
they  will  increase  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  already  earned  by  his 
large  industry  and  great  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  about  seven  hundred 
pages,  all  devoted  to  the  history  and  illustration  of  legal  men  and  things.  It  is  much 
that  we  can  say  for  a  book,  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  in  it.'' — Athenaeum. 
"  The  success  of  his  '  Book  about  Doctors '  has  induced  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  write 
another  book — about  La^vyers.  The  subject  is  attractive.  It  is  a  bright  string  of 
anecdotes,  skilfully  put  tiigether,  on  legal  topics-of  all  sorts,  but  especially  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lives  of  famous  lawyers.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  not  only  collected  a  large 
number  of  good  stories,  but  he  has  grouped  them  pleasantly,  and  tells  them  well. 
We  need  say  little  to  recommend  a  book  that  can  speak  for  itself  so  pleasantly. 
No  livelier  reading  is  to  be  found  among  the  new  books  of  the  season." — 
Examiiier. 
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LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  CHATEAU.     By  Hubert 

E.  H.  Jerningham,  Esq.    Second  Edition.     1   vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     JOs.  Gd.  bound. 
"  Mr.  Jemiiigliam's  attractive  and  amusing  voiume  mil  be  perused  with  much 
interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  thoroughly  fresh  and  delightful  Karrative — valuable,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining.'"— United  Service  Magazine. 

"A  readable,  pleasant,  and  amusing  book,  in  which  Mr.  Jemingham  records  his 
life  among  the  denizens  of  the  French  Chftteau,  which  extended  its  courtly  hospi- 
tality to  him,  in  a  verj'  agreeable  and  entertaining  manner.'" — Court  Journal 

TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  IN 

1865  AND  1866  :  Including  a  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube, 
and  a  Ride  across  the  Mountains  of  European  Turkey  from  Bel- 
grade to  JNIontenegro.  By  Captain  Spencer,  author  oi  '  Travels  in 
Circassia,'  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  This  work  would  at  any  time  be  read  with  pleasure,  but  at  thia  moment  it  is 
invested  with*  peculiar  interest.  There  is  sufficient  of  adventure  for  those  who 
love  that  which  is  exciting ;  sketches  of  wild  and  beautiful  scenes ;  glimpses  of  life, 
not  only  in  cities,  but  in  secluded  villages,  and  notes  and  observations  on  the  social, 
moral,  and  political  condition  of  the  coimtries  passed  through.  The  authors 
style  is  lucid  and  anecdotal,  and  the  range  of  his  book  gives  scope  for  much  jdeas- 
ing  variety  as  well  as  for  much  useful  information." — Fost. 

ENGLISH     TRAVELLERS     AND      ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS  :  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  C. 
MoENS.  Second  Edition.  Revised  with  Additions.  2  vols,,  with 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations,     21s. 

"Mr.  Moens  had  a  bad  time  of  it  among  the  Italian  Brigands.  But  his  misfor- 
tunes are  now  to  himself  and  to  his  fiiends  a  source  of  no  little  entertainment,  and 
we  can  say  for  those  who  listen  to  his  story  that  we  have  followed  him  in  his 
adventures  with  pleasure.  He  tells  his  tale  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  with 
that  confident  manliness  which  is  not  afraid  to  be  natural." — The  Times. 

"  Sir.  Moens  has  had  an  experience  and  an  adventure  of  startling  magnitude  in 
these  prosaic  tunes  of  ours.  He  has  seen  what  no  other  Englishman  has  seen,  and 
has  done  what  no  one  else  has  done,  and  has  written  a  bright  and  charming  book 
as  the  result." — AU  the  Year  Round. 

"  In  these  volmnes,  the  literai-y  merits  of  which  are  numerous,  we  have  the  true 
story  of  the  captm-e  of  Mr.  Moens  by  the  brigands.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
book  will  be  extensively  read ;  we  are  quite  sune  that  it  will  do  an  immense  amount 
of  good.    It  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dens  of  these  robbers." — Daily  Neies. 

A    AVINTER    AVITH    THE    SWALLOWS    IN 

ALGERIA.  By  Matilda  Betham  Edwards.  8vo,  with  Illnstra- 
tions.     15s. 

"  A  pleasant  volume ;  a  genuine,  graphic  record  of  a  time  of  tnorough  enjoy- 
ment."— A  thenxH-71. 

"  A  fresh  and  fascinating  book,  fall  of  matter  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  of  travel  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the  brightest.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overpraise  it." — Spectator. 

"  A  bright,  blithe,  pictm-esque,  artistic  book,  full  of  colour  and  sunshine,  and 
replete  -with  good  sense  and  sound  oliservation.  To  the  enthusiasm  of  the  book  a 
great  portion  of  its  beauty  and  its  attraction  are  owing,  but  solid  information  and 
the  reality  of  things  in  Algeria  are  never  disguised  in  favom-  of  the  bright  land  to 
which  the  author  followed  the  Swallows." — Post. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Mrs.  Muter,  Wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter.  13th  (Prince 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.    2  vols.     21s. 
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THE    HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S  LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  completing  the 
Work.     30s.,  bound. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  these  volumes  are  the 
Emperors  Alexander,  Nicholas,  and  Napoleon  III. ;  Kings  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Leopold  I. ;  Piinces  Talleyrantl,  Esterhazy,  Napoleon,  Puckler 
Mv:skau;  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  York,  Cambridge,  Wellington,  d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale,  Brmiswick,  Manchester,  Beaufort,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  Buckmg- 
ham  ;  Lords  Byron,  Melbounie,  Lansdowne,  Holland,  Brougham,  Alvanley, 
Yarmouth,  Petersham,  Craven,  Salisbuiy,  Devonshire,  Ducie,  Glasgow,  Malmes- 
bury,  Castlereagh,  Breadalbane,  &c.  Sirs  Eobert  Peel,  T.  Lawrence,  W. 
Knighton,  George  Dashwood,  George  Warrender,  Lmnley  Skcffington,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Count  d'Orsay,  Count  de  Morny,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Tom  Moore, 
Shelley,  Thomas  Campbell,  Beau  Brammell,  Theodore  Hook,  Leigh  Hunt, 
W.  S.  Landor,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Jack  Musters,  Assheton  Smith,  &e. 
Ladies  Holland,  Jersey,  Londonderry,  Blessington,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Breadalbane, 
Morgan,  IMrs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Landon,  the  Countess  GuiccLoli,  &c 

"A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  In  the  range  of  modem  literature." — Times. 

"A  clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  tlie  life  of  a  club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends,  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy. Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and 
welL  The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they 
were  related  at  a  club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy." — 
Spectator. 

LADY    ARABELLA     STUART'S    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :   including  numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments.    By  Elizabeth  Cooper.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

"  The  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart '  is  an  unusually  good  specimen 
of  its  class.  Miss  Cooper  has  really  worked  at  her  subject.  She  has  read  a  good 
deal  of  MSS,  and,  what  is  better  still,  she  has  printed  a  good  deal  of  what  she  has 
read.    The  book  has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value." — Saturday  Review. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  biographical  works  recently  published.  The 
memoirs  have  been  arranged  by  iliss  Cooper  with  much  care,  diligence,  and 
j  udgment "— /"OS*. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT    HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo. 
"Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style.     The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.    We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane, 

M.P.     2  vols. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  Uvely  reading.  '  My  aim,'  he  says,  '  has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and.  If  possible,  a  picturesque  manner.'  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  histoiy — what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
'  Historic  Pictures.'  ''—Times. 

COURT  AND   SOCIETY   FROM  ELIZABETH 

TO  ANNE,  Edited  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton,  by  the  Duke 
OF  Manchester.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Fine  Portraits. 
"These  volmnes  are  sure  to  excite  curiosity.    A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  is 
here  collected,  from  sources  which  are  not  within  everybody's  reach." — Times. 


13,  Great  IMaklboeough  Street. 

MESSES.    HUKST   AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   ^YORKS—Co7^tinued, 


A    JOUENEY  FEOM  LONDON    TO    PEESE- 

POLIS;  including  WANDERINGS  IN  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA,   KURDISTAN,    MESOPOTAMIA,   AND    PERSIA. 

By  J.  UssHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     Royal  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful 

Coloured  Illustrations.  Elegantly  bound. 
"  This  is  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Ussher  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions we  have  met  with  for  a  long  tune.  We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  travelB  in 
which  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and  so  easily,  and  in  which  the  scenery,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  people  impressed  the  author's  mind  with  such  gentlemanly 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Ussher  merited  his  success  and  this  splendid  monument  of  his 
travels  and  pleasant  explorations." — Times. 

TEAYELS   ON  HOESEBACK  IN    MANTCHU 

TARTARY:  being  a  Summer's  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of 
China.  By  George  FLK>nNG,  Militaiy  Train,  1  vol.  royal  8vo, 
with  Map  and  50  Illustrations. 

"  Mr.  Fleming's  narrative  is  a  most  charming  one.  He  has  an  untrodden  region  to 
tell  of,  and  he  photographs  it  and  its  people  and  their  ways.  Life-like  descriptions  are 
interspersed  with  personal  anecdotes,  local  legends,  and  stories  of  adventm-e,  some  of 
them  revealing  no  common  artistic  power." — Spectator. 

THE    OKAVANGO    EIYEE:    A    NAEEATIVE 

OF  TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  AND  ADVENTURE.  By 
C.  J.  Anders&on,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami."     1  vol.     Illustrations. 

TEAVELS     IN     THE     EEGIONS     OF    THE 

AMOOR,  AND  THE  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India 
ANT)  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Her  jNIajesty,      Royal  8vo,  with  Map  and  83  Illustrations. 

A  PEESONAL   NAEEATIVE  OF  THIETEEN 

YEARS'  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  W7LD  TRIBES  OP 
lOIONDISTAN,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.   By  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B.    1  vol.  8vo, 

■with  Illustrations. 

ADVENTUEES  AMONGST  THE   DYAKS  OF 

BORNEO.     ByFREDERicKBoYLE,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     1  vol.  8vo. 

YACHTING  EOUND  THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.     1  vol.  8vo,  Illustrated. 

ADVENTUEES  AND  EESEAECHES  among  the 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.     By  Dr.  Mouat,  F.R.G.S.,  &c/  1  vol. 

demy  8vo,  wuth  Illustrations. 

SPOET  AND   SPOETSMEN :   A  Book  of  Eecol- 

lections.     By  Charles  Stretton,  Esq.    8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

BEIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    By  Count  INUffei. 

2  vols.  8vo. 


13,  Great  "Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.   HURST   AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   y^O?^KS—Co7itmiiecL 


A   LADY'S   GLIMPSE   OF   THE  LATE  WAR 

IN  BOHEMIA.     By  Lizzie  Selixa  Eden.     1  vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     10s.  6d. 

"  Miss  Eden's  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  wlio  wish  impartially  to  con- 
sider the  true  aspects  of  the  late  war,  and  will  richly  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 
Nor  is  it  to  them  alone  that  this  work  will  be  valuable.  It  is  not  only  useful  and 
instructive,  but  it  is  interesting  and  amusing.  The  work  is  highly  creditable  to  its 
authoress." — Saturday  Review. 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO   EASTERN   SHRINES. 

By  Eliza  C.  Bush.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country  to  which  so  many  devout  Chris- 
tians have  made  their  pilgrimage." — Observer. 

THE   BEAUTIFUL    IN  NATURE    AND  ART. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis.    Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.     1  vol. 

crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.  10s.  6d. 
""With  pleasure  her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  the  popular 
authoress  of  '  The  Women  of  England'  A  very  charmmg  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  the  young  students  of  art  in  those  studies  and 
subjects  of  thought  which  shall  enable  them  rightly  to  appreciate  and  realise  that 
oft-quoted  truth,  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  'The  Truthfulness  of  Art,' 
'  The  Love  of  Beauty,'  'The  Love  of  Ornament,'  'Early  dawn  of  Art,'  and  various 
chapters  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  followed  by  others  descriptive  of  '  Learning  to 
Draw,'  'Imitation,'  '  Light  and  Shadow,'  'Form,'  'Colour,'  'Lady's  Work,'  &c.  The 
work  win  interest  many  fair  readers." — Sun. 

GARIBALDI   AT    HOxME :    Notes    of   a    Visit    to 

Caprera.     By  Sir  Charles  R.  McGrigor,  Bart.     8vo.     los. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — BaUy  xVeirs. 

WILLIAM     SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo,  5s. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS  DRAWN  FROM  LIFE. 

By  a  Prison  ]\Iatrox,  Author  of  '  Female  Life  in  Prison.'  2  v.  21s. 
"These  volumes  are  interesting  and  suggestive." — Athenieum. 
" The  authors  quick-witted  transcripts  of  living  character  are  studies  that  no- 
thing can  make  obsolete  or  deprive  of  interest  for  living  men."— Examiner. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A  LIFE   OF  ADVEN- 
TURE.    By  Wn.TJAAT  Stamer.     2  vols,  with  Portrait.    21s. 

THE  GIRAFFE  HUNTERS.  By  Captain  Mayne 

Reid.     Author  of  '  The  Rifle  Rangers,'  &c.     3  vols. 

MADONNA   MARY.      By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author 

of  '  Agnes,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"  From  first  to  last  '  Madonna  Mary '  is  written  with  evenness  and  vigour,  and 
overflows  with  the  best  quaUties  of  its  writers  fancy  and  hMmow.'' —At/ienasum. 


THE  XEW  AXD  POPULAR  KOYELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUEST  &  BLACKETT. 


OLD  SIR  DOUGLAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 

Author  of  '  Lost  and  Saved,'  &c.    'SECOND  EDITION.    3  vols. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  worth  reading  in  these  volumes.  The  incidents  are 
powerfully  and  picturesquely  told,  and  we  are  especially  struck  by  the  conception 
of  Margaret  Camiichael,  who,  as  a  cliai-acter  in  which  good  and  evil  are  blended, 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  in  the  book." — Times. 

"  '  Old  Sir  Douglas'  is  a  thoroughly  readable  and  wholesome  work  of  fiction.  It 
is  a  book  that  will  satisfy  the  expectations  of  Mrs.  Norton's  many  admirers,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  writer  who,  having  been  a  personal  witness  of  much  that  is  most 
brilliant  in  human  society,  and  a  sufferer  of  much  that  is  most  sad  in  human  life, 
describes  with  equal  candour  and  vividness  the  things  that  she  has  seen  and  the 
sorrows  that  she  has  felt." — Athenxum. 

"A  graceful  and  touching  story.  Gertrude  is  a  beautiful  character,  admirably 
drawn.''— Prt/Z  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  story  of  '  Old  Sir  Douglas'  is  clearly  and  consistently  worked  out,  with  an 
enchainmg  interest." — Post. 

"  Mrs.  Norton's  novel  will  have  a  great  success.  It  is  sure  to  be  eagerly  read 
and  admired.— <S'<f/r. 

"  A  work  of  surpassing  interest ;  the  aim  of  which  is  to  exalt  what  is  pure  and 
noble.'' — John  Bull. 

"  'Old  Sir  Douglas'  is  unquestionably  Mrs.  Norton's  greatest  prose  work.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  it  she  has  attained  her  highest  excellence  as  a  writer  of 
fiction.  The  tale  has  the  advantage  over  all  her  other  prose  works  in  vigour  of 
interest,  in  profusion  of  thought  and  poetry ;  and  more  strikingly  still,  in  variety 
and  singularity  of  character.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  order  of  genius." — Dublin 
University  Magazine. 

GUILD  COURT.    By  George  Mac  Donald,  M.A. 

Author  of  '  Alec  Forbes,'  &c.     3  vols. 

EDITH'S  MARRIAGE.     By  Arnold  Heath.   3  v. 
A   HERO'S   WORK.      By   Mrs.  Duffus  Hardy. 

3  vols. 

LOVE'S   SACRIFICE.      By  Mrs.  William  Grey. 

3  vols. 

FAIR  WOMEN.      By  Mrs.  Forrester.      3  vols. 

"The  plot  of  this  story  is  fairly  constructed  and  worked  out.  The  style  is 
natural  and  imaffected."— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  healthy  and  interesting  story.  Mrs.  Forrester's  skill  in  the  delineation  of 
character  is  most  forcibly  shown.  Winifred  Eyre  and  Fee  Alton  are  charming 
creations." — Sunday  Gazette. 

SIR  TRISTRAM'S  WILL.     By  Alice  King,  Au- 

tlior  of  '  Eveline,'  &c.     Dedicated  to  Charles  Dickens.     3  vols. 

"  Miss  King's  new  story  is  thoroughly  interesting.  It  is  well  written  and  shows 
a  great  advance  in  character  painting.  The  wilful  girlishness  of  the  heroine  is 
charmingly  blended  with  her  nobler  qualities." — E.vaminer. 

A  W^OAIAN'S  TRIALS.     By  Grace  RaxAisay.    3  v. 

"  A  clever,  interesting  novel.  Mabel  Stanhope  is  as  sweet  a  character  as  we 
remember  to  have  met  with  in  the  world  of  romance  for  a  long — for  a  very  long — 
while." — A  thenxum. 

"  The  heroine  of  this  book  is  a  most  lovable  character,  and  her  extraordinary 
trials  and  heroic  endurance  of  them  constitute  a  tale  which  we  advise  all  our 
readers  to  procure  for  themselves.     The  book  is  a  decided  success." — John  Bull. 

IRENE'S  REPENTANCE.  By  Christian  Eyre.  2v. 

"  A  very  pleasant  story.  It  is  well  told,  and  there  is  a  healthy  tone  throughout. 
Irene  herself  is  so  natural  and  charming  that  Mr.  Cunningham  will  be  the  envy  of 
all  unmarried  male  readers."— ^^Aerti^M/H. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUIIST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE  HUGUENOT  FA:\nLY.   By  Sarah  Tytler. 

Author  of  '  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  The  best  of  Miss  Tytler's  books.  The  author  of  '  The  Huguenot  Family'  is  a 
writer  of  true,  sweet,  and  orif^inal  genius  ;  and  her  book  is  one  of  permanent  value, 
the  interest  of  which  repeated  readings  will  not  exhaust." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  We  trust  our  readers  will  not  miss  the  chance  of  taking  up  these  volumes  to 
read  them,  for  we  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  them  as  at  once  the  warm- 
est, richest,  and  sincerest  of  recent  novels.  The  story  is  bright  with  skilfully-con- 
trasted pictures,  and  full  of  mellow  wisdom.  Miss  Tytler  has  in  certain  passages 
called  to  our  mind  Tennyson  and  Browning ;  and  has,  in  one  or  two  instances  at 
least,  surpassed  the  former  in  truthfulness  and  breadth  of  rendermg." — Spectator. 

"  A  story  of  great  originality  and  power.  From  lieginning  to  end  the  work  is 
genuine,  wholesome,  and  great  Its  verisimilituiie  is  perfect.  Every  character  is 
full  of  originality,  substance,  and  vitality." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

TWO    MARRIAGES.       By   the   Author  of   ^John 

Halifax,  Gentleman,'   '  Christian's  Mistake,'   &c.      2  vols. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affimiing  the  '  Two  Marriages'  to  be  in  many  respects 
the  very  best  book  that  the  author  has  yet  produced.  Karely  have  we  read  a  work 
written  with  so  exquisite  a  delicacy,  full  of  so  tender  an  interest,  and  conveying  so 
salutary  a  lesson.'" — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  All  the  stories  by  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax'  have  an  excellent  moral ;  some- 
thing tangible,  real,  and  satisfactoiy." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  cannot  help  writing  gracefully :  all  her  senti- 
ments are  pure,  reflned,  and  womanly.  Her  English  is  always  good,  and  her  skill 
in  suggesting  the  unspoken  details  of  a  story,  resembles  that  of  the  pieces  of  music 
called  Songs  without  Words." — Athenxum. 

RAYMOND'S  HEROINE.     Second  Edition,     3  vols. 

"  '  Raymond's  Heroine'  is  a  clever  and  vigorous  work.  It  is  a  book  which  deserves 
to  be  read,  and  it  will  be  read  The  reader  will  gallop  through  it  with  breathless 
interest.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  guilty  of  causing  careful  mammas  to  _  say  to 
their  daughters — 'My  dear,  do  put  down  that  book  and  go  to  bed.'  It  is  very 
smoothly  and  fluently  written  throughout.  The  scenery  of  the  various  incidents 
is  vividly  painted,  the  conversations  are  lively,  and  the  plot  is  carefully  and  cohe- 
rently put  together." — Times 

"  We  recommend  '  Raymond's  Heroine'  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  charms 
of  a  novel  throughout  which  there  makes  itself  unmistakeably  manifest  the  im- 
press of  generous  feeling  and  of  vigorous  thought.  It  is  also  one  through  which 
there  runs  a  vein  of  humour  which  at  once  relieves  and  heightens  its  pathos." — 
Saturday  Review. 

THE  CURATE'S  DISCIPLINE.  ByMRS.EiLOART. 

"  We  recommend  this  book  to  the  novel-reader.  It  is  better  than  nine-tenths  of 
this  year's  works,  and  the  reader  will  be  pleased  with  it  as  the  production  of  a  lady 
apparently  gifted  with  a  good  education,  good  taste,  and,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, good  common  sense." — Athenieuin. 

LESLIE  TYRRELL.  By  GeorgianaM.Craik.  2  v. 

■  "  There  are  charming  traits  of  character  in  this  book— much  of  the  portraiture 
is  perfect.  The  contrast  between  Leslie  Tyrrell  and  Frank  Arnold  is  drawn  with 
wonderful  skill. ' — Spectator. 

ALEC'S  BRIDE.      By  the  Author  of  '  St.  Olave's,' 

'  Janita's  Cross,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"  '  Alec's  Bride'  is  a  charmmg  book,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  written 
in  good  English." — Athenxum. 

THE    SISTERS    OF    SAINTHILL.      By    Lady 

Blake.     3  vols. 
"  We  are  rejoiced  again  to  welcome  a  work  of  Lady  Blake's— one  of  our  most 
charming  novelists.     The  present  volumes  fully   sustain  her  reputation.    From 
first  to  last  the  tale  is  natural  and  lifelike,  and  the  mterest  well  sustained  through- 
out."— John  Bull. 

11 


S^lnbcr  i\n  (l^spccial  IJatonagc  of  per  UTajcstD-. 


Published  anmiaJIi/,   in    One   Vol.,   royal  Svo,   tcith  the  Ar7ns  beautifully 
enfjraved,  handsomely  bound,  icith  yilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AXD   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  THIETT-SEVEIfTH  EDITION  FOR  1868  IS  NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  axd  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  aU  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  pubhshed  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Xobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  tyi^ography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Xobihty. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTEXTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  holdLng  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  suijerior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the"Eoval  Familj-. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Xoble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes.  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscotmts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
bemg  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  usef  id  publication." — Times. 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Pout. 

'•  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.     It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— .^e;'a/(i 


NOW  IN  COTJESE   OP  PUBLICATIOIT 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDAED  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAN  HUNT,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTER, 

JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  &c. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  53. 


YOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  verv  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
•  Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."— Pos^. 

VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— aChri^tian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  (;heap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  greafe 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman, 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— Scotsrnan. 


VOL.  III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  usefnl  was  never  penned  than  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross ' — a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime aTid  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted witli  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque."— <Stt». 

VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"'Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  are  as  individual      they  are  elegant."— Athenceum. 

VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 


VOL.  VL— ADAM  GRAEME.     BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  deUcacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  liardly  be  surpassed  "—PoiU 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL.  YIL— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  "We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Eulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man 
iiers,  still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written."— diessenger. 

VOL.  VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
or  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination."— Athenceuin. 

VOL.  IX.     A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"In  *  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced 
a  work  of  strong  eWecV—Athenmirn. 

VOL,  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading."— ^a-ajwwier. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  pubUshed  since Boswell pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."— Observer. 

VOL.  XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"Yfe  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  chaxmiug:'—Athen(sum. 

VOL,  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniioYm."—Exa7niner. 

VOL.  XIIL— DARIEN.     BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the^  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— G^oie. 

VOL.  XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCEACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivatnig  romances 
with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one 
may  be  read  in  half  an  hour."— Standard. 


VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW 

BY  MRS  OLTPHANT. 
*'  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— S^mcZar/  Timef. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 


VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  MrsGrettou's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  ,oppor- 
txmfj  instruction."— r/ie  Times. 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'NothingNew '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Post. 


VOL.  XVIII.— EREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBREl. 

•'  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  -Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Pos^. 


VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED   FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  "We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of  '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
bhould  give  it  a  place  between  "John  Halifax'  and  'Tlie  Ca,xtons."'— Herald. 

VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Sergeant  at  Law. 

A.  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.   The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  EdiAwn." —Illustrated  News. 


VOL.  XXL— ADELE.  BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— -c/^/ie/K^zort. 


VOL.  XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"These  'Studies  from  Life'  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  theaccomplished author." — Saturday  Review. 


VOL.  XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  tlie  story  is  interesting." — Atlienceuin. 


VOL.  XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABDUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Esq. 

"  A  delightful  hook."— A thencBum.  "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
well  as  the  drawiug-room  table  and  the  circulating  lihvAry."'— Lancet. 


VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  hook."— Athem^um. 


VOL.  XXVL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."—-4(:/ie«6eM/«.    "A  cliarmiug  tale  charmingly  toid."— Herald. 


VOL.  XXVIL— LOST  AND  SAVED.  BY  HON.  MRS  NORTON 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.   It  is  a  vigorous  novel."— jTirttcs. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs  Norton's  best  pi-ose  work." — Examitier. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 


VOL.  XXVIIl.— LES  MISERABLE3.     BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
■whole ;  it  abounds,  piige  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  hias  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  jitmias."— Quarterly  Review. 


YOL.  XXIX.— BARBARA  S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
•  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters, 
and  sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world 
will  like.    This  is  high  praise  of  a  woi-k  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it:'— Times. 


VOL.  XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

*'A  srood  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

*■' A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  iu- 
strucciou,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful,  and  Ufe-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression." — Edinhurgh  Review. 


YOL.  XXXL— ST  OLAVE'S. 


*'  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St  Olave's'  is  the  work  of  an  artist. 
'I'Ue  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athencsum. 


VOL.  XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.  These 
racy  'Ti-aits'  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American 
humour."— Po»^, 


YOL.  XXXTII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  In  the  compass  of 
a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature, 
and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is 
happily  and  gracefully  resolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  pathetic  interest  is  sus- 
tained by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  ditticult  to  analyse  the  secret.  It  is  a  choice  gift 
to  be  able  thus  to  reude-  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a 
searching  sagacity,  and  ^o  illumiuate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's 
own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that 
even  he  would  pronounce '  Christian's  Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault."— rijJttf*. 


VOL.  XXXIY.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  M.A., 

•'No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervade 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \a.st."—Atheyi(Bum.  "  This  book  is  full  of  good 
thought  and  good  writing.  Mr  Mac  Donald  reads  Ufe  and  nature  like  a  true  i>oet."— 
Examiner. 
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